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QU ARTE ii he 


THE MIRROR OF TWO WORLDS. 


[J MISSIONARY has a 1 
rest of us; but you may have noticed, Sir, that he usually 


hé to state his opinion like the 


has a cock-sure way of doing it, as if it was the only opinion 


decent human being. I make allowances for his 


possible to ¢ 
feelings, seeing how my Show put his in the shade ; and I confess 
that when he came with his catechists, his little books and his 


white umbrella to the edge of the crowd gathered to see my 


and round with orders to bray their hardest 


parade, I sent the 


close to his pitch, and so made him ¢ distance, I 
call that self-defence 


them my innocent Show was runn 


for he had been to the Brahmins telling 


way with their mone 


then he came and slanged me for half an hour on the wic 


ness of an Hnglishman making a living out of the superstitions 


of the people ;—“ eating meat offered to idols,” said he, in 
his warm-hearted way. 
‘That isn’t the right way to speak of an enterprise which I do 


not hesitate to say is absolutely unique in India; and, as I be- 


lieve, entirely unlike any other travelling entertainment ever seen. 
You are a fair man, I am sure, Sir; and if yon don’t mind 
Tl tell you, in as few words as possible, exactly what my 


is the wicked thing the 


Show is; and you may judge whethe 
Missionary called it, and fit only, 
suming fires.” 

Why, only the other day a 
looked at everything so carefully 
of my man Ram Narrayen, I ontored into conversation 
with him myself, and he showed so much interest in the peculiar 
: And. who 


remarked, for ‘“ con- 


came round and 


many questions 


features of my booth that I 1 him outright—' 


may you be, Sir?” 
“Pm the Director of Public Instruction in this province,” 


says he, 


Well 


it was 
hired the 


and I ne 


peopl 
spen 


elsewher 


and that’s 


che 


at least, they 


What wa 


one of my i 


big religious 7 


from me as 
something, ¢ 


p cour 


arsion,’ said I; 


wherenpo! : : = pl I spent a full 
hour 1 i bjects of all my 
tableaux ti er ; and as 
he went aw ld s work went 
eat ne to the people as mine did ; and ho did not 
grudge sta L ir l Sh s the most 
interest and novel ! 

You on istance, and the car 
parade in id packed up, J 
think, Sin i us a ¢ pecially as 
you admired th 

I ha n the best that Ar circuses can do in the 
way phal ) mipleteness and 
finish, that car with R is ting under the canopy, 
old 1 ront and I t le, is the most perfect 
thing I | na ngs of that kind 
are 1 1 the detail ys spoiled 
by some ; hal line was studied 
from old l et, kinkob, and gold- 
spangled | he four bullock- 
housing ort 1 1 1 but then the 
large en d € ) I big Delhi 
banker, who had all } vt Buddh Gaya for sraddha— 

R 


Narrayen says 


sman r hat ted on it, He 


rw f 1 1 sventy souls, — 

f g rent 
my id , 1? Well, Sir, 
AS V I \ » big crowd of 
mout I vidual to be 
I ount is less than 
the I ad l Ata 
t there ¢ h nd people who have been 

I i 


ready to spend it. 


he Brahmin t l rned cash, 
frie 2 lain; but you may take it 
act, B , fakirs, jogis and the like get 
d hund fro € t on native toys and 


on small 


hardware notions, ( a t find their way to 
all parts of Ind But ald tak g time to tell you 
where a native crc ey goes. Here a pice and there an 
anna—it totals up wl it it by thousands 

But y not eé d out what sort of diversion they 


like. They a el 1 tranquil lot it’s hard. to 
say what they g 8 d harder still to contrive 
something t k 
To bring 1 1 their own 
ideas as a sort ¢ -| And in this respect Europe 
" crowds are pr It would a wiser man 
‘ than you or me to ex hy ; bu folks o see and 
hear best is wh 1 1 up with a touch 
e of freshne Down in I t hen I first began, a 
is first-rate illumin ; of the capitals of 
2 Europe, Vesuy I é 1 gilded halls, 
ye and so forth ; ¢ U V I now or care 
F about the Pla 0} ¢ light and 
little carri 
But my ¢ tb me 
afloat. A 1 . poe 
though it goes by « , 
ah think wl I 
i! line of rail 1 
ni sure, witl T n-M 1 
mi lady and t of a bottle, 
3 the Zamindar sn t 1 id an ekka-full 
a of peop va r round this like flic 
round a st n a grin like a door- 
i} knocker. Ax ‘ ind the bell rings, 
L they alwa I 
There’s nothing « 1 men or 
is) women ; but when you ma I wax all the world 
goes to see them 3 d Madame Tussaud’s, 
One is high 1 1erefore bound 
tobe popular. ‘TI I ; hat was the 
next thing I tried [ é s f there’s a heart- 
breaking thing $ = count of the heat, 
a you see, After 1 I give it up and take 
/ to moulded papor— 1 d rom Kishengurh 
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Also he grew 


, quicknes 


picked up from me with surprisi 
folk and monsters, 


queer monkey 


to be very clever in modell: 
Rakshases and Apsaras, and painted them to t 


of frightfulness or beauty. 


he proper pitch 


atisfaction was a life-size 


The first figure we finished (o our 
and playing on the flute ; 


Krishna leaning against a white cow 
oups we made were only half life-size. Sub- 
but we stuck to those that are best 
ana” or the 


but most of the ¢ 


jects were plentiful enough, 


known. ‘There's scarcely a passage in the “ Rame 


find a country picture for, Most 


“ Mahabarat ” that you ca 


English people in India know something about these endless 


any idea of the way they are rooted in 


yarns ; but very few have 


the people’s minds. For my part, T soon get lost in those wilder- 


sier than if they 


nesses, but my clients read all the tableaux off e: 
manager, wrote a little 


Ram Narrayen, m 


were printed boc 
or of Two Worlds,” and we had 


book in Marathi about our “ Mir 
it translated into Bengali and Urdu and illustrated with litho- 


graphic pictures ; and it brings in about twenty rupees a month 


steadily. And you may imagine that the twenty-three groups 
we fitted up with costly dresses and appropriate scenery cost me 
both time and money. 

The great advantage of this kind of Show is that painted 


figures don’t ask for wages; don’t run away to get married or 


burn their mothers ; and a score of ’em travel comfortably in a 


box without quarrelling. You are forced to keep a lot of people 
in this country in any state of life. My head man Ram 
Nar 


selling charms 


dup, sorely down on his luck, at 'Trimbuk, 


nyen I pick 


‘or small-pox and toothache, telling fortunes, and 
dodging round the crowd on the look-out for what he 


generall 
could pi 
naked Brahmin in the midst of a yelling crowd of worshippers 
you with a quotation from Shakspeare. So we talked 


k up. One naturally cocks one’s ears when a half- 


accosts 
on a warm rock ; and he has been with me ever 
sa Senoy Brahmin by caste, educated at Dr. 
where they must have had a Scotch master, for 
his Marathi-Unglish has a qneer “lowland Doric 


Wilson’s school, 


> twang about 

, adventurous, easily pleased, 

Neer tagul as ane ere . i 5 

pleasing other people easily, ready of tongue and handy with 
3 fine but rather slack in what ono imi ned 

his finge’ uck in what one might call his moral 


joiuts. But when we have little difftculties—about. receipts 


tone, Sir, 


it; a born rolli 
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mostly,—ho has a candid sort of way of owning up with a smile 
on his round, plump face that always beats me. He nearly left 
me once to join them Theosophists, but I told him he couldy’t 
keep it up long enough to make it pay, for he has a curious sort 
of fair-mindedness, a fancy that all creeds are pretty much alike 
in essentials ; and though he is quick to pick up a new notion, 


he never shows the faintest sign of prejudice or preference with 


regard to the many he has taken up with from time to time. 
I suspect a good many of your educated natives are like him 
in this respect. 

But I was telling you how the booth is arranged. It is a 
At 


active, 


huge, oblong enclosure, roofed along the sides and centre 


the sides are our tableaux ; and, what are nearly as attr 


my pictures and looking. Two of these are full-sized 


pier-glasses, and they cost m 


ea pretty penny to carry about. 


A large proportion of my visitors have never seen themselves ; and 


I don’t know whether the men or woman take more kindly to 


2 


the mirrors. There’s a sort of native “buck” 


that’s vainer than 


any peacock; and it’s as good as a play to watch one of these 


dandies before a big Up and down the centre runs the 


uilway I mentioned, with a station at each end. Alongside this 


some mechanical clocks; a Swiss piping bullfinch that’s moved 
by clockwork, and whistles beautifully ; two big live cobras in 
cages fitted like miniature temples, and a mechanical sepoy that 
presents arms and rolls his eyes. ‘Then I had a model of the 
Kaabah at Mecca, that caused me more surprise than anything 


else ; for the little domes all round the sqnare were gilded; a 
good deal of the building was in ivory, painted over with 
silk 


with gold edging, which is right enough, Yet Mussal- 


patterns; and the bah itself was covered with black 


velve 


mans that had made the Haj and had seen the dust, dirt and 


bare stone of the real thing used to look through the green 


curtains with tears in their eyes, and vow my bedizened 


model was teek and true in every detail. 


At the further end are props for rope-dancing and poles 


for tumbling, for which I have a family of Punjab bazugars I 


picked up at Tarkesar The old man of this lot is one of the best 


hands at “patter” I ever heard. If you were to translate 
him literally, his talk might be 


French showman is worse; and there’s 


considered coarse, but the 


boniment of many 


e in this particular 


a good deal 
broad country. And here my hulwais pitch, and we alw 
have a Brahman and a Mussulmén abdar, for there’s nothing 
thirstier than a native crowd. The sweetmeat stall is very 
ette-table where you can 


£ excuse for broad langu: 


nd there is a 1 
d the stall and keep it tidy, and 


prettily got up; 


put in pice for sweets. I 
the hulvai finds him 
a month. 


elps to pack, and pays me ten rupees 


Last of all, there is a e for theatrical performances ; 


towns. 


but we only give these regularly when pitched near bi 


You see, when night comes on at country melas theve’s always 


cooking to be done ; and the crowds settle flat in little groups 


round bits of fires. Then yo he throbbing of the tom-tom 


for an hour or so, then the of the jackals, but by ten 


o'clock they are usually still—except in hot weather, when the 


drums go on unceasingly all ni 


My plan is to keep up a steady stream of people all day 


long—in at the t id ont at one large exit. This is 


guarded in turn by three chuprassees, two Purbias—brothors— 


and a big Cashmeere all three first-rate single: 


tick player 


‘ashmeeree, though soft chicken in 


and wrestlers. ‘The ( 


disposition, is tl 
I backed him a 
Some people 


pest man of the three; and once at Allahabad 


who was a Cornishman. 


I had squared the soldier, but I did 


nothing of the sort. He was not in regular training and the 


Cashmeeree wore him 


vn and played with him for three- 


of an hour; and 


once threw him a clean four-square 


full. You should have heard roar the crowd made—and 


every soul of thousands had paid his anna! But unless 


there’s a local favourite, which often happens, or a neighbour- 


ing Raja with a for wrestling, I don’t encourago it 


much ; for a wrestling-bout 


ser business than a Scotch 


Church service or a Shakspear 


In our line of business the outside is just as important as 
the inside, if you want to pull the people in; and my front would 
do credit to any fair in England. My bullock-carts are 
contrived to join up to make a parade-stand ; and behind them 


we hoist painted cloths as big as the mainsail of a man-of-war. 


h, and 


We always pitch facing the nor 


‘ange our canvas so as 


to Keep a patch of shade in front. “The Mirror of Two 
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Worlds” is painted up in En 


lish, Marathi, Guzerati, Urdu aud 
Hindi wherever there’s a vacant spot among the pictures, 
which are a sight of themselve They are mostly my thological ; 
the Avatars running along the top. But some of them represent 
ordinary life; and one of the inside of a kutcherry with the Nnglish 


hakim smoking a cig 


a prisoner with his hands 


joined, and 
ourite. At the top of 


a policeman on each side, is a great 


the gangway are two big figures of Hanuman given to me by 


a Beng 


ali gentleman—one of th 


se vamnindér Rajas,—who fairly 
fell in love with the Show. He keeps a sort of fancy work- 
shop where mM , and he fitted 


estra of native music. Great, curling 


he ma hir 


rts of queer t 


me up with a w 
ms and 


ransingha horns, 


bins, bells and 


ller dholkis, pipes, 


ras 


al talent to perform 
n full ble 


on these; and y there is 


row enough to wake the dead. Yon cs 


made too loud a 
din for my clients 


European musical instruments, however, are growing in 
favour. I can’t guess where they all come from, but there 
is nowadays scarcely a town of any size that has not a Enrope 
band—t & corn rombone, a bassoon or two, and 
side-drum: We only keep three 1 arly-ordained musicians 


and sin considered among the most skilful 


ever he play 1 fore the general public 
on ordinary days, uuse, you see, native is one of these 
things you must give y nd to; and it takes at least three 
hours to get igh a performance that would satisfy our 
audiences n most pl: re are local performers who 
are immense fayour 1 sometimes amateurs who are 
anxious to display their gifts. We arrange singing-matches 


between these people and my traye 


s stars, and these competi- 


tions are wonderfully popular ; audiences coming in crowds from 


far and near. 


presides, and we make 


Pnimarhl ok ever par him to provide attar and 
pan, but lly it is a p 1. worst of it is that 
4 good native singer's throat is as delicate as Sims Reeves's, 


on account of the 


notes and falsetto quaverings 
that are the refine 


style. And you may take it 


ire on this 


from me that th 


wrth is a clever 


ar, ¢ pting, perhaps, a cleyer European one. 1 
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¢ nautch parties, but they are 
My entertainments too are of a 
an occasional pas seul 


have often been asked to eng 
a tiresome people to manag 
strictly moral character; and, except 
by two or three of the bazugar women after tumbling feats, I 
do not encourage dancing. 

and my experience is that 


T have no “agent in advance,” 
We find our 


such a person is not necessary 


in this countr 
1d they work a kind of under- 


nts, ar 
ground post that carries news of such a tamasha as mine faster 
and farther than any newspapers or letters. And as for bills 
nds of these small picture 


isitors are the best ag 


and posters, we distribute thou 
uphed, as you see, on thin paper. Some are tavic 


slips lithog: 
you know; 


angements of figures in squar 


or jantars, av 
| with elephants, interlaced fishes, peacocks, 


others are marke¢ 
auspicious creatures, and others haye 


sign, while others have figures of 
Krishna and popular divinities, but all enjoin on the reader 
that his first duty is to go and see “ The Mirror of Two World 
eople of all sorts 


rs and oth 


geese, tig 
the Swastika or Gunesh 


And they accept the invitation in thousands, p' 
and conditions; and what is strangest of all, large numbers of 
Mussulmans as wellas Hindus. The fact is, Sir, among the 
lower orders they are rather more mixed in the matter of their 
religious notions, and more practically tolerant than you would 
suspect, from what you hear and read. 


In the afternoons we have dress parades, when the whole 
it in such a wild and striking variety of costume as 
is seldom seen, Ram Narrayen, the old bazugar and his 
sometimes do a little sort of play interspersed with a 
few nautch steps; but the burden of all the parade talk briefly 


el? 
e! 


staff turns ov 


daughter 


& Step insid 
As to admittance, Sir, we charge a sort of graduated seale, 


To big people we send regular muraslas—invitations in gilt 


letters on Kashmir paper,—and they pay according to their 
honour and position This is an aristocratic country ; and it will 
be many a day before you will get the people to take kindly to 
ket-sort-of-arrangements. And 


your uniform s ale railway-ti 
many of ’em not only pay at the door, but they leave offerings 
, cowries and tho like inside. My staff seem 


of flowers, rice, pic 
to think more of these oddments, which are their perqnisite, 


than of their regular wages. 


DIVIDED ALLE 


9 


Well, Sir, I have kept you a lon 
deal I have not told you after all 


time, and there’s a great 


; but you have perhaps heard 
enough to judg 


whether my Show deserves wh 


esale con- 
demnation, For my pa thinking that the 


exactly the entertainment 


providing thousands of opl ith 


and amusement they like and can understand is not a business 
to be ashamed of 


Dibived Allegtance, 


the Sur 


iat She y 


My Round Ruy dim 
More light th uld be 

Some bunnia must have “ sweated ” Him 
Before He car 

All things that Sun are se 

I know my round Rupee can get 

L love Him well. But yet......but yet 


AN ANGLO-INDIAN EPISODE. 
——>-——_ 

land for India early in the year 187—, it 

But, as I had nothing to urge 

ellent 


HEN I left En 


was with gre 


reluctance. 


against an arrangement which my father thought an e3 
agreed to his wish after a 


ument, He was the 


one except this reluctance, I had 


protest which he declined to accept as an at 


partnor in a mercantile house which had, among other 
; and though he told me 


senio 


business, large transactions in indig 
someone connected with the firm 


without the 


that it was desirable that 


should go to India with a view to making purchas 


intervention of the Calcutta brokers—the cost of whose agency 
and,—he 


frequently left a very small margin for profit in Eng 


had, I am convinced another object in wishing me to leave home. 


I had left Oxford more than a year before, and up to this 
time had not settle] to a business life, for which in truth I had 
little inclination, making no secret of my loathing for the office 
in the City. The prospect of being taken into partnership at an 
early date, which my father held out to me to stimulate my 
languid interest in invoices and ledgers, had a contrary effect ; 
and my indifference 


and though he found it difficult to under: 


and dislike to a life which more than satisfied his every aspira- 
tion, affection for his only son led him to modify his plans, and 
the Indian scheme was the result. 

When I had fairly faced the impending change, I came by 
degrees to be reconciled to it, so far at least as to accept 
tion. My father spoke of 


s with a mental reserva 


its conditi 


two years as the period of my banishment; but in my own 


mind I was determined that, for good or ill, my absence from 


England should not e: d twelve months. The event proved 
it to be even less. 


After many fluctuations of mood I settled down towards 


the end of my journey into the cynical indifference so dear to 
the young. llooked upon my fellow-passengers with critical 


eyes, and decided that the men were not wise and the women 


were not fair. I had my own standard, as TI considered a man 
just from Oxford had a right to have, and no one came up to it. 
nd, as represented by some fifty individuals on 
board the steamer, in my own balances, and found them all 


I woighed ma 


a 
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wanting ; and landed in Calcutta about the mid: 
as pretty as 


dle of February 
ecimen of a young prig as any one could wish to see. 

By my father’s wish I made no stay in Calcutta. He had 
given me a letter of introduction to a planter up-country with 
st~ 
ing documents, and had desired me to present this as soon as 


whose name I was familiar upon invoices and other uninte 


possible after my arrival, Accordingly I went on at once to 
my destination. 

Tt was an out-of-the-way place, and looked to me very dismal. 
Calcutta had seemed far enough from my own world, and from 
the centre of the only civilisation which I considered to be 
worthy of the name; but here was a place so unlike any I had 
ever seen or im: 


sined that, with the contempt born of ignorance, 
I made up my mind that existence would be impossible with 
such surroundings. 

The planter’s house was the only European dwelling within 


miles ; and though, with the hospitality for wh 


h his class is so 


justly celebrated, he gave me a cordial welcome and bade ane 


consider myself at home for as long as I cared to stay, my spirits 
sank hopelessly as I accepted his invitation. Ho was a man of 


about forty years of 


ntly bald, and his figure already 
showed that thickening of the outlines which so often accompanies 
ddle 


had a boisterons cheerfulr 


the approach of ge; but he was active and alert, and 


s of manner which jarred upon me 


horribly. It 


impossible, I thought—with the fine scorn of 


youth—to have an idea or feeling in common with a man of that 


kind. Ho spoke of his 


e and child; apologising for the 


absence of the former, whom he said I should meet at dinner, 


and led me to my room with a warning that I should hear the 


gong very shortly, as they kept ear 


y hour 


The sun had scarcely set, but the bi 


barrack in which 


I found myself was alm dark. In one corner was my 


baggage, and a bearer whom I had engaged in Calcutta, on 


the strength of a lying chit—y 


ch said he could speak F 


+ he was a liar and a thief, the 


Inglish, 


but which omitted to mention th 
writer probably thinking it unnec 


to mention what any 
master would be sure to tind out for himself,—wwas ov erhauling my 


possessions as if th belonged to him. 


I felt as blue as the w: 
f this!” Is 


ched stuff that had brought me 


out. “Two yea: 


, a8 I heard in the distance the 
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itable blue-devils they seemed 
day’s work was done. 


eadenced howl of the cooli 
sir huts after the 
ve England !” 
had said; but the bearer had laid 
and, 


« What an ass I was to le 
“Don’t dress 


out my kit, and of his wisdom had sele 
I put it on mechanically, 


T said savagely, as I glanced 
‘Pye a great mind to take 


> my he 


d eyening dre: 


too indifferent to ask for er, 
“Ready for the Opera, by 


at my reflection in th 


ked with his infernal blue 
a” 


everything 0: nd go to dinner strea 


dye, like an ancient Briton i 
later a servant stood 


Clang went a gong, and a mom 


before me with folded hands, muttering some gibberish, which 
[ took to be an announcement that dinner was served. Down 


a dimly-lighted passage 1 followed the messenger who had 


summoned me, and a sudden turn to the left brought me at once 


y met me in the doorway, and 


to the dining-room 


looking beyond him Isawa lady. “Itis his daughter!” Tthought, 


sling of satisfaction that I had not attired myse 


with a quick f 
in the costume of an ancient Briton. “What a pretty girl!” 


“ Laura, let me introdu to you,” said my host 


with great cordiality. ‘“ He will be ou + for some time, 1 


uke him comfortable.” 


hope ; and you must do all you can to1 


The pretty girl was his wife, then—and not his daughter! 


She welcomed me kindly in a f holding ont her hand 


with a frank grace that peculiarly winning, and without 
further formality we took our seats at the dinner-table. 


Though I was conscious of a feeling of disappointment 


which I did not stop to analyse, in discovering that the relation- 


ship between my host and hostess was not that of father and 


daughter, I yielded myself gladly to the influence of the latter’s 


presence. “Tf all the women are like thi 


one,” T thought gaily, 


« the place will not be so bad after all 
The light from the 


figure of Laura, the shini 


lamp fell full upon the charming 
shoulders and arms half hidden 
under their thin muslin drapery, and the beautifully-shaped 
ht-brown curling hair, short 
and crisp as that of a child of three years old. When I spoke to 
her she looked me straight in the 


head covered with little rings of li 


‘ace with eyes which, seen by 
lamp-light and under the shadow f their heavy lashes, Iimagined 
to be brown, but which in reality were in colour and texture 


a 
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like the deep purple leaf of the heartsease. About her manner 


of speaking there was a delicious piquancy, and little flashes of 


humour illuminated her phrases, many of which seemed to me 


bewitchingly or 


yinal. She made me think of a humming bird, 


so daintily did she alight on any subject, and so airily did she 
flit round the dull stream of the planter’s talk. 


«Tf all the women are like thi Thad thought as I tookmy 


seat beside, her. ‘“ There never was a woman like this!” I said 


to myself an hour Is 


come to her room y 

Conversation languished when Laura was gone, and it was 
with difficulty that I could fix my attention sufficiently to reply 
to my host’s question as to my taste incheroots, We spoke of the 
climate, the subject which in India takes the place of the eternal 


weather in England, of my journey, of books which he had 


never read, of plays which he had never seen, and it was plain 


that, as far as was possible, he tried to look at life through his 


“We arealono here,” he said; “ but not so 
My wife has 


> is fond « 


young wife’s eyes 


lonely as you might thi books and flowers, 


her child and her piano ; riding, and has got the 


pest horse I could find for 1 A woman can be contented 


those thing 


and make herself happy with al , don’t you think ?” 
It struck me th 


as though he sought r 


ut his manner was more wistful than assertive, 


to reassure himself than to inform 


4 you,” he continued, more 


me. “ We will do 


briskly, “ though Tam afraid at first you may find it dull. If you 


lenty of that. Iam a busy man 


care for sport you can hay< 


y reckon upon me.” 
Is “My life hitherto 
at school and at College ; 


with lots of 


“T don’t care for sport 
has been chiefly spent ar 
and I am afraid you mus t upon my being willing to share 
the dulness of life up-cour 
to contribute anything towards its enlivenmen 


He lookec 
which had aris« 


r than upor 


y being able 


lat me for a moment across the cloud of smoke 


silence, and something in 


his expression } ght I detected a shade of 


contempt, and was determined not to be despised for nothing, so 


T went on: atch in water-colours ; and 


it is because -e chiefly for these things, which my father 


considers unpractical, and almost unmanly, that he has sent me 
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to this””—my temper was getting the better of my jase lane 
fs }: i a nplimenta 
and I only just checked upon my lips @ most uncomplimentary 
adjective—* place.” ' 
ost rose and threw away the end of his 


For all reply my hi nd 0 
5 a cup of coffee?” 


cheroot, “Shall we go to my wife’s room for 
he asked. I felt foolish enough as I followed him along tho 
verandah and entered a charming room, which in any civilised 
place would have been the drawing-room, but which, as I after- 


wards discovered, was in this primitive region simply called 


“ Madam’s room.” 

The wsthetic craze, if it existed at all, was in its earliest 
infancy at the time of which I write, and most certainly had not 
acquired strength to travel across land and sea. But by some 
prophetic instinct of solection, the young Englishwoman whose 


lot was cast in far-away Eastern Bengal had brought together 


for the decoration of her ‘sitting-room a harmonious variety 
of objects which would haye filled an art collector with 
envy, As I paused on the threshold, involuntarily paying 
tribute to the influence at once soothing and exhilarating of one 
of the most attractive rooms I had ever seen, the planter, 
interpreting the effect produced upon me in his own fashion, 


laughed lightly 

“Funny, isn't it?” he said. “But I let my wife have her 
own way in everything inside these walls. Whitewash and 
matting are good enough for me; but Laura likes carpets and 
curtains and what she calls pretty things, though most of them 


seem to me uncommonly ugly. 


Before I could speak a word of the admiration I felt, Laura, 
who was seated on a low chair by a couch, on which lay a 
sleeping child, imposed silence by a preity gesture, her finger 
on her lip. She apologised for tho presence of the little 
creature. “Little Norah was restless,” sho said 3; “and I 
brought her here, thinking she would sleep better.” She rose 
to give us the coffee wh stood upon a small table by her side, 
and as she did so the child stirred upon its pillow. ; 


“Yon will for she said, turning to me, « 
night and take baby away?” Sho lifted it from 


if I say good 
the couch, and 


ld out her hand to 
on her left arm, its head lying upon her Brie me, the baby 


made a lovely picture as she he! 
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Five minutes later I had left the room, and was groping 
my way along the dimly-lighted p: 


age to my chamber, across 
the threshold of which my bearer lay sleeping. 

I fell asleep that night in the midst of pleasant thonghts. 
Life could not be as colourless as I had anticipated with the 
daily companionship of such a woman as Laura, and with such 
ahaven of repose open to me as this brilliant bower of hers, 
» the Madonna— 
and child as I had 
ion through the doorway 


this dainty shrine in which the godd 


my last waking memory was of mother 


seen them pass into some unknown re; 
of which I had drawn aws 


y the curtain as they vanished for 
the night. 
That first evening with all its details is firmly fixed in 


my memory, but of many days succeeding I have no distinct 


recollection. Morning after morning I rode with my host to 
one plantation or another; and on our return found Laura in 
the verandah, sweet and fresh as a newly-blown white rose. 
Her child was often with her, 


a dainty miniature of its mother, 


but with eyes blue as forget-me-not 


and tiny curls of pure 
gold. Evening after evening we drove, or rode again, but in 
the evening Laura generally accompanied us; and after our 
early dinner came an hour or two in the room which I had 
named my “lady’s chamber.” 


When I had been the planter’s guest for a few weeks I 


suggested that it was time I should seek a residence elsewhere, 
but my kind host would not hear of it. He pointed out that 


I should be obliged to build a house if I were determined to 


have one of my own—a formidable expense which he was sure 


I should regret; that the hot weather was already upon us, when 


I should be able to do little or nothing; that I should be lonely 


to a suicidal degree, and in conclusion urged me to remain 
where I was. ‘The house is big enough for all,” he said, “and 


whatever you may think now, I am certain you will not care 


to stay here as long as your father intended. By this time 
next year you will have learnt all that is to be learnt here, and 
a season in Calcutta will teach you more than another twelve 
months on the plantations, And your company is pleasant to us,? 


he added kindly. “It’s dull for Laura without a companion 


You and she 


et on very well together ; you 
ooks and things, and that’s 


near her own ag 
seem to care for the same kind of 


quarTErte. 
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So stay on with us, my boy, 


what I don’t pretend to you know. 
and say no more about it.” 

Tho invitation so cordially given by 1 
repeated by Laura with kindly grai and I accepted it gladly. 
Already I had made my home in their hospitable house, but 
life of greater intimacy. Instead of 


husband was 


from this date began a 


carrying back to my own quarters at night the books which T 
had reud during the day, they 
familiar copies of my favourite authors 


i a permanent place in 


Laura’s room ; and the 
+ table with her work 
and discovered similarities of taste which I 


or k. I read aloud to 


lay on the sam 


her every day, 


flattered myself were due to sympathies of nature. 


I showed 
which I had striven to immortalise the transient emotions of 


her verses which I had written at College, in 


boyhood; and felt honoured by her criticism, which was always 


nt and appreciative. I induced her to speak of her 


intelli 


past life, of her innocont eighteen years in a country home 


where she seemed to have known no excitement than 
Sunday school féte, or an occasional visit to some quiet 


watering-place. Her mother had been left a widow whon Laura 
was an infant, and she ha from childhood to girlhood 
without events of any importance to disturb her tranquillity. 
She had not been to school, but her mother had proved a 


careful and able instructress; and what she had learned had 
been supplemented by what she had read, and it seemed to me 
that no educational process could have better developed her 
sympathetic nature and original mind. On the subject of her 


riage she spoke little, but I gathered that she had mot her 


husband at the house of a distant relative to whom she was 
and 


paying a visit; that her engagement had beon a short one 


that she had left England immediately after her marri 


ge—now 


some three years since. Though I often lost myself in dangerous 


dared to refer in any way 


speculations on the subject, I neve 


to her sentiments towards her husband, who, good fellow as he 


was, and to his young wife affectionate and most indulgent, had 


nin, a ened in her heari any feeling warmer 
atitude. Her love for her baby daughter 


emotion she had eyer known. Of that I felt 


not, I felt ce 
than that of 
was the stronge 


assured; and I suspected in her life loops and gaps that 


remained empty while at the | 


vf her heart lay au 


if 


1 that 
and she 


incur 
a visit to 


confided to me a scheme, wl et broached to 
her husband, for going to visit her mother in the summer of 
the next y ysuading that lady to return with her 
to Bengal. 

Is there an ) ex 1 it came al that, before 
long, the memory he Thad] »much regret 
grew dimmer and ‘aded away entirely ? 
How the home | rs for v al I had at first cared so 
much became a matter ¢ tome? By every mail 


they came with almost ¢ bing effect, and I 1 myself 
bored by refere ) hicl onths befo had 
interested me r h English life came 
to me as a dull mea i t yur 

The hot season came quickly on, and the 1 x rides 
which I was now in t of taking with Laura had to bo 
shortened, Though might leave the | irst faint 
glimmer of dawn, the sun y rely a the horizon when 
his beams made it r f to cool lter 
of the darkene ,and hours his fury must bo 
endure: I 

One me ng in A ov t sur , and as even 
then it » I a sl u r horses 
went on at their own will, y T 1 of English 
spriug mornit and of ex ne hedgerows bright 
with blossom, g jewels in the cool 


sunli, s wh , Shu Iden buds, were 
waiting for the wooing breath of sur r to d ry their 
beauty, and where th rs slowly u oft green 


fronds in the sleepy 
«Ther 


«eoTis a mor 


a wistfully ; 


» Spring comes 
slowly up tha 


I was riding 


1 my horse’s 
s thef 


sical lines with 


aint 


vas thrown 
t fall, but 
, and his next 
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2 ¢ which snappe ader his 
step was upon my arm, the bone of which snapped under ie 
: y y side a mom 
foot. Laura dismounted and was by my side ina ent, an 
f dismay I strove to 


seeing her expression of 
Tho pain, however, was almost unbearable, 


reassure her by 


endeavouring to rise. 
faintness obliged mo to give up 


and in spite of my efforts a sick oN 
sant enough ; a mile from 


the attempt. The situation was unplea 
ht, not a tree for shelter 


ste of his infernal heat. 


and the sun 


the house, no one in 
already pouring down a purg 
By a fortunate chance the house of one of the overseers was 


ratorial forete 


nearer than the planter’s, and thither Laura went for assistance ; 


short time with all the help nece: I was 


returning in a ssary, 


seer, who boasted some rude skill 


carried home, and the ove: 


in bone-setting, brought me by a rough road of torture to a 
land of dreamy case. Fever was tho natural result of what I 
had undergone, and for some days after my accident T did not 
see Laura, I was journeying in a fantastic land of delirium, 
climbing perpetual mountains, descending endless valleys, 


tortured like Tantalus by glimpses of cool water which was 


sions in 


never brought near to my thirsty lips, or still more by 
which the draught I craved rolled like a stream of burning lava 


down my parched throat. 

But it was not my illness alone that separated me from the 
dear presence of Laura. She also had been ill with an attack 
of fever, brought on by exposure to the sun that unlucky April 


and when at last I was strong enough to meet her in 


morning 
her own room, I was startled by the change wrought in her 


appearance in so short a time. 

It was during those days of convalescence that I fully 
realised the nature of my feelings towards the woman whose 
sympathy and gentle 


kindness had surrounded me with an 
atmosphere of peace and contentment which nothing from 
without could penetrate or disturb, It may be that my will had 
been weakened by illnessno less than my physical strength. It 
is cortain that for a time T made no effort against myself, and— 
though no word of love affronted the sweet sistorly affection 
which I well knew was all she gave mo, or would ever give— 
; sly to the dear delight of her presence ; and 
of my “lady’s chamber” I felt like a soul that 


Dy purgatorial pains and, in that calm haven, 
takes no thought of past or future. 


I yielded unresisting 


in the dim shad 


has won paradise t 
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The planter show 


d always towards me a certain rough 
kindne: 


, though I believe in his heart he rather despised 


me that I did not sooner shake off the grip of illness, and bestir 
me like a man; and g 


re me a 


riendly greeting night and morn- 


ing; but the whole long languid days belong 


1 to Raura and to 
me as absolutely as though we had been the only created man and 
woman, and the cool shade of her room the lon 


ly bowers of Eden, 

Long, monotonous, delightful days grew to weeks. I had 
recovered my strength, and with health so much mastery of 
myself that I had thrust into the background the passion which, 
at one time, had threatened to overpower honour, truth,and allthe 
good impulses of my nature. I know now, even better than I did 
then, with what devotion I worshipped the best and sweetest 
woman Ihave ever known. But this is not a loye-story, and there 
Il too quick 
under an overwhelming 


came a time. 


when I found my only consolation 


fin the e that no breath 
of mine had ever dimmed the pure mirror of her soul. 


»wlec 


The moist unhealthy heat of the rainy season tried Laur: 


8 
t; and one attack of fever after 
‘ar reduced her t 


feeble strength to the utm« 


another so f at in his alarm her husband 


promised to make arrangements for taking her to England early 


spring. I would go with them, I declared ; 
and we discussed our pl: 


in the followir 


) day with an eagerness 
that never failed, and Laura and I 


alked like happy children 


of the sights we would see togc 


in the lovely garden-land of 


England. In the prospect of : ing her old home, Laura 


revived and brightened wo: 


, Her step was lighter, her 
cheek less pale, and her constant reference to home showed how 
close the hope lay to her heart. 

She whispered of it to her 
sod 


> day, with a little impetuous burst that 


and declared that 


isin store for it as wellas we 


the little creature unde 
did, ‘*Oh!” she 


« 


aid or 


startled me ; 


nothing sh 


v! I would er the 


rather than not go! You 


land barefoot; I would swim the s 


never knew,” she went on, misreadir 


g the expression of my face, 
? Why, when I hear of the 
poor creatures who make a vow to measure with their bodies 


“that I cared so much about ho; 


the miles that lie between them and some shrine if only the 
goddess will give them their heart’s desire, I feel that I could 


do the same if by so doing I could reach my England | ” 


room ; bu 
had come. 
Th 


hours 


deep tha 
this I wa l 
flas 


of my 


wholly bew 


my startl 


score of 


aimles 


into tl 
gasped 1 


the hot 1 
were 

tracted 3 
thoir 
cholera | 


the 
them bu 


ms 6) 1 the sky that 

vh of Laura’s 

the crisis of our lives 

1 was im ble for some 
I la to a sleep so 
: 1d penetrate it, From 

1 ¢ r, and by 

h the pale gleam 

1 l hal ened, 
neaning, but fell on 

F h the dead may 

p by t ump of doom 

tl igth into a delirious 
z, 1 the frantic yell of 
th Llight flamed from a 

who hurried 


to specylate 
rushed 


n colour; and 


ilty control 


front of 


overseers 
1 the dis- 
1s written on 


nt night the 


upon illage ; a dozen 


lying, and 


flying in all 
there had 


power which 


« There 


you can give them; 


them to put the sick into 
at 


© found to do it, make 


Ye 
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As he spok 
darkness, paling the torche 


e flashed out upon the 
d so bright before, 
nongh we were some hundred yards 
ey: 
even through the throbbing beat of tl 


the light of 


and we saw distinctl 


distant, that it was a funeral py ries that reached us 


which never 


stopped, the li 
they sou 
A door opene 


d upon the fire, the fury of which 


ht to iner n their power. 


ry mea 


verandah, and Laura stood beside mo, 
death in the terrible 
Norah ; she is ill.” 


to the overseers, 


her child in her arms, and f 


corpse-light , 
Her husband, occupied in 


had gone with thom to some little di 


nd Lanra and I 


face whi bosom was not that: 


ive who had bidden me good-night with 


were alone. The wa 
of the blithe 


akiss from he 


lay on k 


It was pallid, pinched 


and sunken, 2 and damp upon 


the waxen brow. I saw at a glance as death in the 


baby’s face and despair in the 


“ 3} 


Laura whispered, “and even her 
breath is icy chill 


I took th is and carried it 


into her room 


> coolies and could 


not be found, and Laura and I kx one oneach side of the 
couch on whic I 
Cholera in its mos 


about midnight, and 


eping, watched it die, 
d seized the nursling 


realised it 


was past 


all hope or help. ‘The tiny rose-bud hands were clenched, and 
zed when I laid it down 
vith the lamp-li 


rd was spoken till the planter 


the forget-me-not ey 
The light of day stru 
scene ver} 
hurried into the room 

“You sent 


eyo fell upon 


nt made the 


nd stopped 


as his 


1ose head was 
bent down upon t 1 child lay. I rose 


the room, 


and | 


I threw myself upon my bed feel 


and ill, and, for 
s of the 
ible news. The 
had reached the 


some time lay there upefied by the suddenr 


shock, Whe 


pestilen 


2 was spre 


house ; not a servant was to be found. 
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The planter looked old and grey 3& he told me that the 
were mounting Up with awful 


deaths among the coolies 
said that little Norah was to 


rapidity ; and his voice broke as he 
be buried at sundown. 
And Laura? ed. 

He answered at once like a man whose mind is made up, 

“She must be taken away from this. I cannot go. Will 
you take her? My placois here; bub I won't risk her life 
Take her to——” Henamed the nearest hill station. I have 
sent to lay a dooli dék, and after sundown you must start, 
“You can be ready ?” 

I went at once to make arrangements for the journey with 
my bearer, who put up my kit with alacrity. 

«J not go Sahib,” he said with a ghastly grin, “ My mother 
gone dead in Calcutta. I go; come again in two weeks.” 

The man was terrified and useless. 

Baby Norah was buried at sunset in a spot consecrated 
only by the use to which it had been put; and by the side of 
two others, whose resting-places were marked by crosses 
of decaying wood, the planter and I laid the little body for its 
last long sleep. 

Laura’s dooli was ready when we returned to the house, 
and a syce was bringing my horse round from the stables, 
eoolies were taking up their burdens, and the time for our 
departure had come. 


The planter went into Laura’s room; and I awaited her 
in the verandah. The door opened, and she appeared, dressed 
for her journey, pale and wan with weeping—the very ghost of 
herself. Her husband supported her with his ; 

: PP ) wee her with his arm, and there 
were traces of strong emotion in his face. I drew back; for 
suddenly he clasped her in a farowel ; 

y I r in a farewell embrace, and, never 


heeding the presence of a crowd of servants and coolies, kissed 
her repeatedly. " 


“My love,” he said, “must I lose youtoo? God only knows 
what may happen before we meet again !” 


Laura was settled in her dooli at last, and every thing was 


Z excuse for further 
only waited for the word of departure, Sie delay we 
loth to give. planter 


ready; there was no possible 


seemed 


tit 


Ay 
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At last he turned to me. “ Charlie,” he 


aid as he wrung 


my hand, “ take care of her; she is all I have in the world. 


God do so to you and more also, if you fail in your care of her.” 
Before I could reply he had turned from me, secking to hide 
the emotion by which he was shaken. 

I mounted my horse in silence, and set forth upon this 
most fateful journey walking slowly by the swinging dooli, the 
door of which was closed on the side nearest to me. Besides 


ourselyes there were only the necessary coolies and bearers; 
Laura’s servants like my own had excused themselves from 


accompanying us on various pretexts. They we 


e completely 
demoralised by panic. 

Our d 
been arranged that we should travel at less than the us 


stination was three days’ march distant, but it had 


al rate 


of speed, that Laura might not be overfatigued ; and the dawn of 


the next morning brought us to the dak-bungalow, where we 
purposed to spend the day. A couple of sheep were procured 
for the coolies, who were to feed and sleep all day, and would 
thus be ready to take us on again at sunset, and I undertook 
to make the superannuated half-blind khansamah in charge 
prepare a meal for us 

His best efforts resulted in an abominable breakfast, which 


Laura was unable to touch. “I think it is only my want of 


appetite,” she said, as T used some strong language in reference 


to our incapable cook. “TI shall be less tired at dinner time, and 
then you will see that things will be better.” 
She was looking pale and weary, and I made a couch of 


one of the cots in the room by a careful 


rrangement of rugs 
and pillows, and induced her to rest there ; offering to read to her 


from one of our favorite books which I had brought with me. 


“T cannot listen, Charlie,” she said ; “my hoart is too full.” 
What could I say to comfort her? My heart also was too 
full; but full of a love I dared not speak 


and though I would 
have given my life for her I could utter no word of sympathy ; 
for speech would have betrayed what now, more than ever, I 
was bound never to reveal. 

She fell asleep presently with little Norah’s name upon her 
lips; and exhausted by fatigue and emotion, slept through the 
hottest hours of the day. 
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‘A dinner if possible more odious tha 
1 to eat the unpalatablo food set 


n the breakfast closed 


the day, and Laura tried int 
before her. I put her i 
that her hand was hot, and 
vibration. 


dooli I was startled to feel 
in mine with a feverish 


pn = here till to-morr 
You are ill, nere till to-morrow 
better. able to 


bear the 


«T am afraid red; “but we 


won't stop hero nd of the next 


atameraetnt 1 not bettor.? Her 


erenwes rapidly as she spoke; 


and my heart d > every arrangement 
of which our resources allowed for her comfort. She was 
inclined to sleep, and had no do would refresh her, I 
was devoured with anxiety, f awed another of 
the fever from which sl 1 suffered so severely, and tried 
in vain to think t & was y natural that the anxiety and 
grief she had 1 during le our hours should 
produce some ill effect, o hope that rest was all she needed, 
She seemed sleeping thr he earlier hours of the night ; but 
towards dawn fell into ashive hichalarmedme oxcessively. 
I heaped upon her all my rugs and wrappings, taking off the 
overcoat which the c ght air had made me put on, to 

d whole flocks of sheep to her 
bearers if they would cen their pace ; and the good fellows 
did their utmost and brought us to the door of the rest-house in 
an incredibly short 

I took her in nd carried her into the only room 
the poor little place afforded, and as I laid hor upon the cot 
which stood in the middle of the joking den she lay 
back ina stupor, which, in my ignorance of illness, seemed to be 
of the most alarming kind. 

I felt that the first thing to be done was to find her food; 
and after a hurried search in the outhouses connected with the 
bungalow, I came upon the khansamah, yery drunk. 

I adopted my treatment to his condition, and bribed him 
with a bottle of brandy to procure some milk. ‘cies Ee 


tethered close od to Laura’s side with a glass of 


milk, into which I had poured some brandy 


The exhaustion of 
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fever had been increased by want of nourishment; and a few 
spoonfuls of this restorative, which with the tenderest care I put 
to her pale lips, revived her, 

In an hour's time my anxiety was immonsely relieved, and 
though her face looked like a fading white rose, she could 
smile and speak to me. 


An hour, however, exhausted her feeble s 


ength, and tho 
white rose changed to burning crimson as she fell asleep again ; 
assuring me that, when evening came, she should be able to 
continue her journey. 

I sat by the window, not to disturb her while she slept, 
The coolies lay at a little distance under the shadow of the 


avenue of trees through which the last mile of dusty road swept. 
Far overhead I heard the scream of the circling kite; and 
with a stupid kind of interest I watched a goat disposing 
itself to rest in a strip of shadow under the eaves of 


one of the outhouses. A lean, dust-coloured bullock limped 


painfully along the mud wall of the compound, looking with 


ad ut the dry tufts of burnt-up grass in the white 
dust. Within was shadow and comparative coolness, but the 


atisfied ey« 


bare room was almost as dreary as the wide weariness of the 
outside world, ‘The fate that had led Laura from the chances of 
the happy life of England with its green Summer and cool air 
seemed trebly eruel, and the bitter 


t pang I had yet suffered for 


her sake tore my heart asI turned from the ghastly waste 


upon which the window opened to look upon her 


sleeping form. 
She lay in porfect tranquillity, breathing quickly, but, as I fondly 
hoped, with healthful regularity and 


eC. 
As the leaden-footed hours crept slowly by and still she 
slept, the assurance of her well-being, with which this slumber 
had at first soothed my anxiety, changed to alarm, 
The flush of fever had 
of her cheek and the complete prostration of her form, as she 


ain faded, and the wan pallor 


lay hour after hour on her pillow, absolutely motionless, terrified 
me. From time to time I knelt by her side and spoke her 
name in a soft whisper, for the day was passing, and the hours 
of silent watching had reduced me to a state of intense anxiety 
as tothe future. Ifwe were to go on with our journey, the 
termination of which was still a long march distant, Laura 
must awake and take some refreshment, and if she was too ill to 
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of this thought made me speak her 
tion of her closed eyelids 
but beyond that thore 


proceed——. The urgen' 
name aloud; and the faintest mo 
showed me that she heard my voice, 


was no sign of consciousness. 


In a restless agony I went again to the window, and saw 


that the coolies were making preparations for our departure, 
and that it was necessary, without further delay, to learn from 
Laura if she felt able to bear the motion of the dooli, 

Once again I knelt by the coton which she lay, and took 
her hand in mine. It felt strangely chill in my warm clasp, and 
the dim terror, which for some hours had haunted me, took a 
distinct shape at the unresponsive touch of her small fingers. 
With a cry which I was unable to restrain, I folded her closely 
in my arms, and pressed my lips to her pale chock. As I did so 
her eyes opened ;and her whole face was illuminated by an 
ineffable smile, while her bosom heaved in a long, soft sigh. By 
some despairing instinct, I knew in a sudden flash that this 
smile was her last farewell; and that I now only held to my heart 
the sweet body from which her pure young soul had escaped. 

The waxon image which lay on the pillow where this 
beloved woman had rested was a thing of unfamiliar beauty, 
scarcely in any way reminding me of the warm loveliness which 
had been the delight of my eyes for so long. The fever in my 
blood was subdued by the touch of that icy hand, and it soomed 
to me that, could Laura have been given back to me again in 
place of that pale stranger, the passion that had possessed me 
would henceforward have changed toa pure and tender emotion 
which could have been the consolation and best influence of my life. 

At sunrise the body of Laura was laid to rest under the 
shadowing branches of a large tree, about a hundred yards 
from the bungalow. A native woman of the lowest caste, with 
gentle kindly hands, had prepared her for her grave, by 
swathing the dear form ina thin woollen shawl, going softly 
about the room with pitiful little ejaculations, and, now and then, 
pausing to wipe a tear from her brown cheek with the end of 
her crimson chuddah. ‘This tender soul came an hour later to 
the newly-raised mound, and laid at its foot a little offering of 


bright, yellow flowers; then, making respectful salaams, stooping 
= ? 


almost to the earth, she hid her face in her drapery and passed 
slowly out of sight, having sought no reward for 


her services. 


en 
bat 
ss 
tit 
ete 
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Stunned and bewildered as I was, I yet remembered that it 
was necessary that the planter should know of Laura’s death. 
Thad taken from her hand the two rings which she alw 
wore, and one of these, her wedding-ring, I enclosed in my 
letter to him. I gave this to the muccadum, with instructions 


to return at once to the place from which we had started three 
days before, and to deliver it into the Sahib’s own hand. 


In a fortnight’s time I was in Calcutta, having made 


arrangements to leave for England by the next mail-steamer ; 
and on the morning of my departure I was surprised to see the 
man to whom I had entrusted the letter containing the ring. 
He took from the inner folds of his upper garment a small 
parcel wrapped in paper, and gave into my hand my own 
letter, the envelope unopened, but much soiled, and closely 
covered with the lines of a strange handwriting in which I read 
that the planter had died of cholera within twenty-four hours 


of our departure. 


QUARTETTE. 


At the Distance, 


‘Syn Race. Ladies’ Nomination. For all bona-jide polo ponies, 
owners up. 13-2 to ca 10-7; 4lbs. allowed for every t 
inch under. Distance, # mile on the flat. Prize, a gold 
locket’’—Any Gymkhana Prospectus. 

Gruen, on Jezebel, g.c.b.m., 18-2, to himself, excitedly :— 

Can she stay? Here’s the chesnut behind us—he’s trying to 
pass to the right ; 

And I daren’t pull her out from the railings! Daren’t touch her! 
Can only sit tight, 

Tands low on the withers, head forward, and watch with the 
tail of my eye 

The chesnut’s blue brow-band creep nearer. By Jove! How the 
beggar can fly ! 

He’s fit tothe minute—I know it—and Jezebel’s not running 
steady. 

(And I want that gold locket for Kitty) I fancy sho tires 
already ! 

There’s his fiddle-head up to our throat-latch, I can’t suffer 
longer-——Here goes! 

One welt for you, close to the girth, dear! You won’t shut up 
now, I suppose? 

You will! Swaine and Adeney, help me! Another—and over my 
boot 

The chesnut’s red nostrils are snorting. I wish I could shake 
off the brute! 

If only old Brown wasn’t on him—he gives me three good on 
the flat — 

But [I’m racing for love and for Kitty, and don’t care two 
pice for my tat 

If cat-gut and spurring can do it we're landed, Go on then 
you jade! 

Go on, if I cut you to ribbons! No good! Her bolt’s shot I’m 
afraid, 

Where the dence have we got to?. 
and sweating and done, 

With a mouth like the roof of a lim 
behind u Pre won! 


T’m blinded and dusty 


e-kila—Who’s shouting 


’Queer—Green dying off at the finish—his chesnut’s the best of 
the two— : 


*Suppose ’twas my ridi 


ing that did it—I » 
Sota esen, queezed the last ounce 


i) 


thi 


dent 


ald 
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She’s strained a back-sinew, I’m certain! Poor beast, how I’ve 
cut her !—Who cares ? 

Pye won the gold locket for Kitty. Who-a up, there, you 
sweetest of mares! 

Brown, confidentially to his mount, Robin, ch. ¢.b. p., 13-2:— 

I can romp in alone when I please. I can leave him behind 
when I will. 

I could give him a furlong with ease; and I’m three times 
his equal in skill ! 

But I’m rolling about in my seat, (They'll think that I’m out 0” 
my wits) 

And I’m working my hands and my feet like a Cabuli dealer 
in fits. 

No, Robin; you mustn’t get nearer. This wasn’t our form I 
admit, 

When we fluttered the dovecots at Dehra, and won by two 
lengths and a bit. 

I don’t care a rap how it goes. His heart is one stake in the race, 

(Miss Black’s in the Stand, I suppose) and he’d slaughter his 
mare for a place. 

Tl save the old screw all I can, though my arms are nigh 
wrenched from their socket— 

Was ever a race since Gymkhanas began yet “ pulled ” for the 
8 of a locket ? 

Well, ’ve got a wife of my own, and I rode for her once in 
our wooing 


With a man who could give me a stone, and who——did pretty 
much what I’m doing. 


Come back, Rob! Yow’re pulling like sin! (Poor tat, how he’s 
making her bleed!) 


Come back ! It’s an eight-anna “spin,” to be finished at 
twelve-anna speed, 


You leather-mouthed son of a caster! I daren’t pull you more 
than I’ve done! 


My faith! but we’d very near passed her——All right! Go 
ahead then! He’s won. 


Yon know your own business too well, Sir? Put it all down to 
wicked Miss Black ! 


Don’t you tell, Sir! He’s ruined a second- 


THE UNLIMITED “DRAW” OF 
“TICK” BOILEAU. 
—_— 
EB came to us from Nao omewhere in Central India ; and 
as soon as we saw him we all voted hima Beast. That was 
in the Mess of the 45th B 11 Cavalry, stationed at Pindi ; and 
everything I’m going to write abont happened this season. T’ye 
told you he was an a 
he'd joined the Army 
deal. We didn’t know that at first. I wish we had. It would hayo 
saved the honour of the Mess. He was called “ Tick” in Naogong, 
because he was never out of debt ; but that didn’t make us think 
hima Beast. Quite the other way, for most of us were pretty well 
dipped ourselves. No; what wo hated about the fellow was his “ dark 
horsiness.” I can’t express it any better than that; and, besides, it’s 
an awful nuisance having to write at all. But all the other follows 
in the Mess say I’m the only man who can handlo a pen decently ; 
and that I must, for their credit, tell the world exactly how it came 
about. Everyone is chaffing us so beastily now. 

Well, Iwas saying that we didn’t like Tick Boilean’s “ dark 
horsiness.” I mean by that, you never knew what the fellow could 
do and what he could not ; and he was always coming out, with 
that beastly conceited grin on his face, in a new line—specially 
before women,—and making the other man, who had tried to do the 
same thing, feel awfully small and humble. That was his strong 
point—simpering and cutting a fellow out when he was doing his 
hardest at something or other. Same with billiards ; same with 
riding ; same with the banjo: he could rex the banjo 
talk—better even than Banjo Browne at Kasauli you know; 
same with tennis. And to make everything more beastly, he used 
to pretend at first that he couldn’t do anything. We found him out 
in the end ; but we'd have found him out sooner if we'd listened 
to what old Harkness the Riding-Master said the day after Tick 
had been handed over to him to make into a decent “Hornet.” 
That's what the bye-name of our ri giment is. Harkness told me 
when I came into Riding School, and laughed at Tick clinging 
Id crockas if he had never seen a horse 
before. Harkness was cursing like—a riding master. He said :— 


on to the neck of his o! 


« release nie SVE : 
You mark my words, Mister Mactavish ; he’s been kidding me, 


1 
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and he’d kid you. He car 
men could ride as well. He 
he’s doing, and be d —d t n!”? Well, 


Je. "Wish some of you other gentle- 
—tl 
sk was as innocent 


ing the d t’s what 


as a baby when he rolled off on to the tan. I noticed that he 


fell somehow as if he knew the hang of the trick; and Harkness 


passed him out of Riding School on the strength of that fall. He 
sat square enough on ] 


and pretended to be awfully 
astonished. Well, we didn’t think anything of that till he 


came out one night in the billiard line at Black Pool, and 


2 to mistrust him, but 


scooped the whole Mess. Then we be; 
he swore it was all by a fluke. We used to chaff him fearfully; 
and draw him about four nights out of the seven. Once we 


3; and 
de. 


id the Colonel didn’t soothe 


found ’em 


drugged his cha 


gors with opium overniy 


asleep and snoring when he wanted to go on pz 
He w i 


him by giving him the 


a trifle wrathy over t 


of his tongue for allowing his 


horses to go to sleep at unauthor nurs. We didn’t mean todo 


more than make the chargers a bit bobbery next morning; but some- 


thing must have gone wrong with the opium. To give the Beast 


ng very well i 


his due, he took « 1; and never minded 


und made things lively for him, Wo 


how often we pulled 


never liked him, though. an’ like a man who always does every= 
thing with a little bit up his sleeve. It’s not fui 

Well one day in July took three months’ leave and 
cleared out somewhere or rel think. He didn’t 


owing 


tell us where, and we wer 
We missed him 
regiment don’t take 


ne to draw. Our 
We are most of 


us hard as nails ; and we r 
About October T 


and horns and 


le weaknesses. 


lot of heads 


kins—for it seemed that 


he beggar could shoot as 
be 


it of him. But Tick was 


well as he did most other thin 


gan to sit up at 
the prospect of 


an altered man. 
bukh or bounce 
liquor he used to tak 


*Hadn’t an ounce of 
od off what little 
it mooning about 


left about him; never 


rid of his por 


likean old ghost. 1, he seeme 


fout in aquiet 
ay to bea popular man ; and, inabout three weeks’ time we 
sn’t half such 
gan the movement in his 


sort of ¥ 


began to think we had m 


judged him, and that he w: 


a bad fellow after all. The Colonel 
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favour, *Said that Tick was awfally cut up about something 
or other, and that we really ought to make his life alone pleasant 
for him. He didn’t say all that much at once. “Don’t believe he 
could if he tried for a week, but he made us understand it. And in 
a quiet sort of a way—Tick was very quiet in everything he did 
just then—he tumbled to the new bandobast more then eyer, 
and we nearly all took to him. I say nearly all, because I was an 
exception. He had a little bit up his sleeve in this matter too. 

You see he had given all his skins and heads to the Mess, 
and they were hung in trophies all round the wall. I was seeing 
them being put up, and I saw in one corner the Cabul Customs mark, 
in a sort of aniline ink stamp, that all the skins that come from 
Peshawar must have. Now I knew Cashmere wasn’t Peshawur, and 
that bears didn’t grow with Customs marks inside the hide. But I 
sat tight and said nothing. Iwant you to remember that I suspected 
Tick Boileau from the first. The fellows in the Mess say I was just 
as much taken in as the rest of ’em ; but in our Mess they’d say 
anything. One of Tick’s new pecul at this time was 
a funk of being left alone. He never said anything about it, He 
used to be always coming over to fellows’ quarters in the afternoon 
though, just when they were trying to put in a little snooze and 
he’d sit still or bukh about nothing. He was very queer altogether 
in that way; and some of us thought he’d had D.T.; others that he 
was engaged, and wanted to get out of it; and one youngster, just 
joined, vowed that Tick had committed a murder and was haunted 
by the ghost of his victim. 

One night we were sitting round the table smoking after 
dinner, and this same youngster began bukling about a Station 
dance of some kind that was coming off. ’Asked old Tick ifhe 
wasn’t coming, and made some feeble joke about “ticks” and 
kala Juggas. Anyhow, it fetched Tick awfully. 

He was lifting a glass of sherry up to his mouth, and his 
hand shook so that he spilt it all down the front of his mess- 
jacket. He seemed awfully white, but perhaps that was fancy; 
and said asif there was something in his throat choking him :— 
“Go to a ball. No! Yd sooner rot as I stand!” Well, itisn’t 
usual for a fellow to cut up like that when he's asked if he’s going 


toa hop. Iwas sitting next to him and said quietly : “ Hullo ! 
what’s the matter, old man ?” 


Tick was by way of being no end 
of a dawg before he took leave, and that made his answer all the 
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queerer. “ Matter!’ 


aid Tick, and healmost screamed. “ You'd 
ask what was the matter if you’d seen what I haye!’’ Then he 
turned on the youngster. “ What the this and the t 


do you 
mean, you young this and ‘other t 


ing "—[It’s no good 
putting down the words he used. They weren't pretty 
ig pretty 


—* by 


ing me 


2 question like that?” 


would have been 


decanters flying about on the wings of love if we hadn’t stopped 
the shindy at once; and when Tick came to himself again 
he began apologising all ho knew, and calling himself all sorts 


of hard names for ra 


sing the row. And that astonished us 
Tick 
rule. "Said the Colonel from 


more than anything el 


’t given that way as a 
* What 


Have you gone 


side of the table 


in the name of everything, lunatic, is the matte 


mad, Boileau ?” Then Tick chucked up his head like a horse when 


it’s going to bolt, and hegan to Goodness knows whathe said 


exactly; but he 


‘ave us to understand that, if he wasn’t off his head, 
he was next ie 


g to it ; and that any man would have been the 


same in his place ; and, if we cared to listen, he'd tell us all about it. 


You bet we did care, for we were onneedles to know the reason 
of the sudden change in the fellow. Tick half filled his peg 
tumbler with port—it was the nearest decanter,—and told us this 
story. I can put it down word for word as he said it, not because 


I’ve 


t a good memory, but becanse—well, I'll tell you later. 


This is what Tick said in a 


ky, quivery voice, while we smoked 
and listened :— 


“ You know I took three months’ 1c other day, don’t 
you? And that I went into Kashmir? You mayn’t know”—[We 
didn’t] ——“ that I put in the 2 at Mu 


L kept very quiet while 1 gone up on 


oorie, 


purpose to follow a n'tknow. She came from 


Pachmarri 


und she was the daughter of a doctor there. I used to 
know her very well when I was stationed out Naogong way, and 


from knowing her well I got to fe love with her.” 


He pulled up half a minute lared all round the 


and 


table to see how we took it. We aren’t whales exactly on falling in 


M 


rls in our Mess. 


love with unmarried g’ The Colonel doesn’t hold 


with it, and he’s quite right. But none of us moved a finger, and 
Tick went on, 


rl on the > of this 


ars brains out who denies it.” 


“She was absolutely the most perfect 


earth; and I’d knock any he 
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I give you my word.]—* Upon my soul, I 
give ) 5 , 
only ha’ taken me. And she did, 


[None of us wanted to, 


meant marrying her if she would : 
O Heaven, she did! She has accepted me !” Tick coyered his 
face with his hands and went on like a lunatic. I fancied he’d got 
a touch of the sun, or that the peg-tumbler of port was beginning 
to work. Then he started off on afresh tack, while we were staring 
at one another and wondering what on earth was coming next. 
“Do any of you fellows recollect the Club Bull at Mussoorie 
this year?” Curiously enough not one of us had been up of 
the Mess; but you may be certain that we know all about 
the ball_— [By the way, take us all round and we’re the best dancers 


in India; but that’s neither here nor the —Someone said, “Yes ;” 
and Tick went on again:—“It happened there! It happened 
there! I had arranged beforehand that she was to give me four or 
five dances and all the extras. She knew long before that, I think, 
that I loved her; and [ as good as told her before the dance began 
that [intended proposing. It was the first extra—there were going 
to be three that evening—that I had arranged to sit out with her 
and tell her how I loved her. We had been dancing togethor 
a good deal that evening, until she began to complain of a pain in 
her side, and then we sat outin the verandah.” 

Tick shoveled his hand through his hair and rolled his eyes 
about, more like a maniac than ever, and we sat tight and filled 
up our glasses quietly without saying anything. 

At the end of the last pukka waltz she went into the cloak- 
room, because her slipper-elastie had become slack—I heard her 
explain that to the man she was dancing with,—and I went out 
into the verandah to think over what I had got to say. When I 
turned round I saw her standing at my side; and before I had 
time to say anything she just slipped her arm through mine and 
was looking up in my face. ‘ Well, what is it that you're going to 
say to me?” said she. And then I spoke—though honestly I was 
a little bit startled at the way she herself led up to the point, as it 
were. Lord only knows what I said or what she said. I told her 
I loved her, and she told me she loyed me. Look hero! Ifa man 


among you laughs, by Joye, I'll brain him with the decanter!” 


Tick’s face was something awful to look at just then—a dead 


white, with blue dimples under the nostrils and the corners of 


the mouth. He looked like a corpse that had been freshly dug 
up—not too freshly, though. I never saw anything more beastly 
ig 
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in my life—except once at the front. Then he brought his hand 
down on the table in a way that made the dessert plat 


jump, and 
almost howled :—* I tell you I proposed to her, and she accepted me. 
Do you hear ? 

Well, that didn’t strike us a 


T’ve been accepted once or twi 


She accepted me! ” 


anything particularly awful. 
3; but it didn’t turn me into 
age lunatic for the time being. 


my 
more than an ayer: 


Tick dropped his voice somewhere into his boots—at least 
it sounded awfully hollow and unearthly :—Then as the extra 
stopped she got up to go away from the sofa wo’d been sitting on, 
and I asked her to stay. She told me that she was going to her 


Look her 


next partner. I saic darling, who és your next partner 


if it isn’t me, for ever and ever? Sit down and let us wait till your 


chaperone is ready.” ‘My chaperone is ready, dear,’ said she; ‘and 


T must go to her. But remember that you are my next partner for 


ever and & Amen, Good-bye 


or. 

“ Before I could say anything she had run out of the verandah 
and into tho ball-room. I stopped to look at the moon and to 
thank my stars I was so Incky as to win her, Presently a man I 
know hurried by me with a rug out of one of the dandies. My 
heart was so full I just pulled him up where he stood and said: 


‘ Congratulate me, old boy! She’s accepted me. I’m the happiest 


fellow on earth!’ Now everyone in Mussoorie knew pretty well that 
I meant business with the girl; but instead of congratulating 
me the man just let the rug drop and said: ‘0 my God!’ 

« What's the matter ?’ said I. ‘Wer 


then? All right, I'l forgive you. But you'll congratulate me, 


you sweet on her yourself, 


won't you?’ 


“He caught me by the arm, and led me quietly into the 


ball-room and then left me. Everybody was clustered in a mob 
round the cloak-room door ; and some of the women folk were 
crying. A couple of ’em had fainted. There was a sort of subdued 
‘How ghastly! How 
shocking! How terrible!” I leant up against a door-post and felt 


hum going out, and everyone was 


sayin 


sick and faint, though I didn’t know why. Then the fellow who 
had taken the dandy rug came out of the cloak-room and spoke 
to one of the women, 

Tick had nearly emptied the decanter by this time; and as I 
looked up and down the M 
looking awfully white and uncomfortable. My hair began to feel 


I could see two or three of the men 


. blowing through it. I don’t mind owning 


cold, as if draughts w 
to that. Tick went ahead :— 


Peleghisat so rit en stranger—came up to speak to 


me, and she told me that my little girl had gone into the cloak- 
room the end of before the extras came on, 
complaining of a pain in her side. She had sat down and died 
Aa iesa dlivauua aamaliené This was at the end of the last 
puk tz, Do you hear I tell you it was at the end of the 
last pukka waltz 1” 

[I don’t know much about printing presses ; but if you printer 
fellows have got any type big enough and awful enough to give 
any idea of th y in which Tick said that you are seven pounds 
better than I thou 

I felt as the winds in the Hills were crawling round my 
hair, You know that cold, creepy fecling at tho top of the scalp, 
just when the first dropy 5 nd before the real shindy 
starts. Well, that was how I felt—how we all felt, in fact—when 
Tick had finished and bror lown his hand again on the table. 

We shifted about as if our chairs were all red-hot, trying to 
think of something pleasant to say. ‘Tick kept on repeating :— 
“Tt was at the end of the last pukka waltz! ‘Then he'd stop for a 
bit, and rock to and fro ; and ask us what he was to do. Whether 
“a betrothal to a dead woman was binding in law,’ and so on— 
sometimes laughing and sometimes chucking his head about like 
my second charger when the curb-chain’s tighter than it should be 

It may sound awfully funny to read now: but I assure you 
sitting round the Mess table with Tick’s white and blue face in 
front of one and Tick’s awful way of laughing and talking in one’s 
ears, the fun did not dawn on us till a long time after. And even 
then we weren't grateful, 

Our Colonel was the first to move. 


The old man got up and 


put his hand on Tick’s shoulder, and begged him, for his own sake, 


not to take it to heart so much, Said that he was unwell, and had 


better go to his own quarters. ‘Tick chucked up his head 
again and regularly yelled :—* I tell you Ihave seen it with my 
own eves. I wish to Heaven it had been a delusion.” All this time 


as you or I would gentle 
a horse ; and the other Johnnies stood round 


onel was soothing him down, just 
and mumbled some- 
try for his trouble, and that, if they'd 
dropped pulling his leg like a shot 


thing about t awfully 
known it, they would have 
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er Tick really had 


Whether it v 


seen a ghost, we didn’t stop to thin 


too much liquor, or whethe 


He was so awfully ent 


up no one could have helped being sorry for him, 


Well, Land another Johnnie went with him over to his quarters, 
and Tick chuck 


himself down on the charpoy and buried his 


face in the pillow; and his shoulders shook as if he were sobbing 
likea woman, The other Johnnie turned the lamp down, and we 


left him and went back to Me 


There we sat up the rest of the 
night pretty nearly, the lot of us ; bulching 


pout ghosts and delu- 


sions, and soon. We were y certain that Tick hadn't 


P it; 
ft 


got the “ jumps” or anything fooli 1at kind, because he was 


as steady as a die in those things—'conldn’t have played to win 


unless his head had been fairly cool you know. Finally we 


decided that there was no need to te one ontside the Mess 


about the night’s business, and that we were all awfully sorry for 


Tick. I want to remind you that I was sitti 


z tight all this time, 
I thought of the Customs’ mark on the bear s 


ns, and browsed 


peg. About pi time we went to bed. Tick 
turned up awfully haggard and white on parade, 


quietly oy 


He took the noon down-train to Lahore that day and cleared 
out, he didn’t tell us where to, on a few days’ leave. We did not 
look at his quarte 


3s. ‘Three of us went over to the Club that after- 


noon, and the first thing a man asked usjwas “ what we thought of 


it?” Then all the Johnnies in the smoking-room be, 


an to laugh, 
and then they began to roar. It seems that that blackguard 
Tick had been over to the Club directly after parade and told all 


the men there about his yarn over-night, and the way we’d sucked 


n from the Colonel downwards. It was all over Pindi before 


nightfall; and you may guess how they chaffed us about “pukka 


waltzes” and men with ‘dandy rv and whether a “ betrothal toa 


dead woman was binding inlaw.” Just you ask one of the 45th that 


question, and see whathappens! When we three rode back to Mess 
T can tell you that we didn’t feel proud of ourselves) There was 
a regular indignation meeting on, and everyone was talking at the 
top of his voice. Fellows who had just come in from polo, or from 
making calls, had all been told of it ; and they wanted Tick’s blood. 

The whole blessed business was a benow from beginning to end, 
and we had believed it.! We moved oyer to Ti 
begin by making hay there. Nothing except the chairs and char- 
poy (and those belonged to Government) had been left behind. 


quarters to 
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Over the mantelpiece a double sheet of note-paper had been 


pinned, and above this, in letters about two-foot high, was written 


the Unlimited Draw of Tick Boileau,” 


in charcoal on the wall : 
The Beast had carefully written out the whole yarn from beginning 
himself about yelling and looking 
es, And he had left that behind for 


to end, with stage dir 
half mad, in red ink at 
our benefit. 

It was a magnificent “sell ;” 
acting would have pulled it off in the perfect way it went, We 
and the breadth and 
the thickness of it. If we'd only thought for a minute about the 


but nothing excopt Tick's 


stopped dead, and just pondered over the lengtl 


at a Mussoorie ball without the 


improbability of a woman dy 
whole of Upper India knowi 
But that’s just what we didn’t do. And 


it we might have saved ourselves, 


it you'd listened to Tick 
you'd haye followed our lead. 
Tick never came back. I fancy he had a sort of notion it 


wouldn't have been healthy for him if he had. But we've started 
asort of Land League—what do you call it? Vehmgericht ?—in our 
Mess ; and if we come across him anywhere we're going to make 
things lively for him. Hesent in his papers and went down to 


Pachma’ 


money—something like two thousand a ye 


i, where it seems h ged to a girl with 


2 


I’ve heard, —married 


her, and went home. Of course 
at Pachmarri too. We found that out 


had spent his three months’ leave 


rwards. 


I don't think I should have taken all that trouble and 
expense (for the Mess room is full of those horns and heads) 
to work out a sell like th: 
“The Unlimited Draw of 

P.8.—Just you ask any one of us if “a betrothal to a dead 
woman is binding in law,” and see what happens. I think you'll 
find that I’ve written the truth pretty much. 


en if it had been as grand aone as 


Boileau.” 
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é A Tragevy of Teeth. 


Lucretia Sempavee Riddens McWhone 
Was loveliest of the Daughters of the Hills, 
And therefore made an idol of by those 
Who should have been at school, but dre 
and some odd pice 


=e 


w instead 


& 


Rupees two hundred, ten, 


ful Government. 


Ht For serving an ung 
ab And L. 8. R. McW. enjoyed 
a Herself exc gly, and made to fly 
ty: The pay of Angus, who was fat and red, 
hy And, ¢ 
Had been her husband. Angus didn’t care, 
And L. 8. R. MeW. drove on. 

* “ Jk 


¢ some carly period of 1 


a She had a Skeleton. Who hasn't? Two 
nk In fact. ‘The one she kept beneath her stays 
rm And dr with clothes from Burope. T’other one 


She generally hid inside her mouth, 
Because it wasn’t hers, except by right 


Of purchase—gold paid down for pearls and gold. 


Two were the molars of a Communist 


y, pistolled on the barr 


ame from some grim Plevna fosse ; 


The canine 


ih ‘And one bienspid from the Schipka Pa 
oe The rest from Javanese rhinoceri ; 
a But all were lovely, and had cost much gold, 
‘And had a lot of little pegs and plates 
sth ‘And springs and wires. And she loved them much. 


And no one knew of it or only guessed ; 
And thus our naug 


little world goes round. 


I call him Bandar,—and at half 
One summer morning through the open door 
He ambled, searching for an early meal, 

His Simian chota hdzri. LS. R 
(I really can’t repeat her name 
Was sleeping. Angus was at Bogglybad, 
And Something Else wa 
Macacus Rhesus bolted with and chewed 


s in a tooth glass.—This 


' . 
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It on a pine tree half way down the khud, 
And spat It out, and put It in his pouch 

To please his babes with. Then he let It drop 
At Mrs. Duvvlegh’s bedroom door-sill. Thus 


Our naughty, naughty little world goes round, 
Then L, S. R. MeW. awoke, 

And slapped her ayad, called the khitmutgar, 
The mehter, Uhishti, sais, massalchi, cook, 
And from the safe side of her bedroom door 
Addressed those menials in a wobbly voice 
That thrilled their dusky marrows. Then she wept, 
And then she lifted up that voice again 

Da capo, piano, prestissimo, 

Fortissimo, ad lib. till ten o'clock ; 

Then she darwaza banded up the house, 

And wept i randah, Mrs. D, 

Woke also ; found It at her bedroom door ; 


* 


And since she wore a icle f. 
Of plates and sprir d y and pearls and gold ; 
And since she was a , hating much 
Lucretia Sempavee Riddens ; and since 
She understood that memsahib was bemar, 
She guessed, and wrote a pretty little chit 
On pink and perfumed paper.; sent her sais, 
And went to call on ten dear female friends 
With Something in a satchel on her arm, 
And looked extremely pretty. So did not 
Lucretia when the sais produced the chit, 
But mumbled naughty epithets like “ Wretch,” 
© Thin n,” “ Huss 
Yet wrote a gushing little ans 
And sat and “ griz 
* # * * 
At half-past four she got It, smashed and spoilt, 
The Communistie mol 


t,” et cetera, 


lars upside down 
And marks of other molars on the plates 
(Macacus Rhesus had a lovely set), 

And all the pretty little springs and wires 


Like tempest-tossed umbrella ribs. 'Tis thus 


Our naughty, naughty little world goes round. 
* ak * “ee 


* * 
They laughed at Mrs. L, S, R. McWhone. 
She sent It to Calcutta for a we : 
And then she left the Station for the Plains, 
And this is how the Gods afflict our lives, 


Sometimes, somehow, for nothing .... Which ig hard 


il 
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HERS are ghosts of all ages and conditions—grey-haired ghosts, 
and ghosts with golden locks; spectres in shrouds, and apparitions 

in bridal array—but by common consent it would seem to have 
been agreed that all should be alike melancholy and awe-inspiring. 
Hollow groans herald the approach of some ; the rattling of chains 
accompanies the march of others. A me 


y ghost who ran laugh- 
ing down a corridor, or a mischievous ghost who peeped through a 
half-open door with smiling eyes, would not be counted as one of 
the true breed by any who had the slightest acquaintance with the 


class to which it claimed to belong. Who ever heard of a rosy 


smiling spectre, of a plump and dimpled ghost frolicking in the 


noonday sunshine ? Yet if ever I saw a spirit in my life it was one 
of this kind—a blae-eyed, golden-haired child-ghost, who, in spit® 
of blooming cheeks and bright eyes, was as veritable a spectre as 
any shrouded yision. 

I was returning to India in good health and excellent spirits, 
My visit to England had been a short one, but I was eager to 
rejoin my husband and show him the improyement a few months 
had made in our Robbie, a bonny boy of three. I mention these 
facts to show that I was not in a state of mind to be ready to 
conjure up imaginary terrors. 

By what I then thought to be great good luck I had succeeded 


in getting a three-berth cabin for myself and my little boy alone— 
Nos. 45, 46, 47—on the rb was, of 
course, nothing about it to distinguish it from the other cabins 


ard side of the ship. Ther 


I unpacked my boxes without the faintest suspicion of what was 
to happen to me before I left it. In order to escape the quarantine 
I had started from Gravesend, and found that the y of Biscay 
re I remained 
in my berth ; and with some difficulty persuaded Robbie to do 


was exceedingly rough. As a precautionary me 


the same. 

On the second d 
heard the child’s voice apparently talking to someone :—“ Who 
is’oo? What’s oo name? ” 


about noon, I was almost asleep when I 
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“What's the matter, Robbie ?” I asked, without opening my 
eyes. 

“Who is ’00?” repeated my boy persistently ; and, looking 
up, I saw that he was staring at the cabin door. 

“She’s gone now,” he said; “ but, Muzzie, it was a little girl; 
and this is our cabin, not hers. Why did she come in ? 2. 

“Don’t be cross about it, dear,” 1 said. “I daresay she’s a 
very nice little girl; and when the sea’s quite smooth again, perhaps 
you will play with her on deck,” I naturally thought no moro 
of this trifling incident at the time, but, when we were out of the 
Bay and the ship was speeding steadily through calm seas, I went 
down to my cabin in search of a forgotten book and found an 
intruder there. But such a pretty little intruder that I stopped 
for a moment to watch her, for there on the upper berth, in a 
full blaze of sunlight from the open port, sat a little girl A 
blue-eyed, yellow-haired, round-faced child who seemed to be about 
four years old. As I camo in she sprang up and stood looking 
at me with a mischievous smile. “ What are you doing here, 
dear?” I said. 

I spoke kindly, but with a little peal of laughter the child 
fled past me into the saloon, and I heard the quick patter of her 
feet as she ran laughing down it. 

Robbie was on deck ; but I concluded without asking him that 
this must be the little girl whom he had seen before in the cabin. 

When I went up the “companion” I looked about the deck 
for her, intending to ask whose child she was, but she was 
nowhere to be seen. 

The next morning I was aroused by a yery impish laugh, 
and looking up saw, to my great surprise, the child’s pretty yellow 
head peeping over the edge of the upper berth, while Robbie 
was quietly sleeping in the lower one. Seeing that I was watching 
her, she climbed carefully down from her perch, which wasa work 
of time and difficulty, and hurried out of the cabin. I was rather 
yexed. It was tiresome to have this child coming in at all hours. 
Who could take care of her and allow her to wander about in the 
early morning, only wearing her little night-gown and with bare 
feet? Her mother or nurse must be culpably careless; it was 
almost my duty to speak aboutit. 

Several days went by, but though I saw the child constantly 
I never succeeded in calling anyone’s attention to her. She was as 
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quick as a flash of sunlight, and seemed at times to be absolutely 
ubiquitous. If she were standing by the wheel and I turned to 
ask the lady nearest me who that pretty child was, when I looked 
again she would have gone. Perhaps the end of a blue sash 
vanishing round the door of the “companion” would tell me of 
her whereabouts ; but most frequently I saw nothing. Though 
she was often with the other children, she did not seem to play 
with them, and I never saw one of them speak to her except Robbie ; 
and when he did so she never answered him. I questioned the 
stewardess—a tall, gaunt woman who had seen “ better days,” and 
who, therefore, was aggressively equal and unpleasant in manner— 
but she told me nothing. After I had described the child, she 
looked at me ina rather peculiar way and said:—“ Your cabin’s 
No. 45, isn’t it?” I said “ Yes,” and she answered brusquely :— 
“ Well, Mrs. Forbes’s child is the only yellow-haired one that I know 


of—and it’s a boy,—but I hav 


n't got time to learn all the 
children’s names. They are quite tiresome enough without that.” 

Still the child was a frequent visitor to my cabin. Almost 
every day I passed her as she was coming out of it, or turned 
when I was going on deck to see the little figure running into No. 
45, She never touched any of my things ; and Robbie’s toys and 
picture-books had no attraction forher. I grew used to the pre- 


sence of the golden head, though I was puzzled and vexed by the 


way in which she never spoke, and never answered my questions. 
Robbie, somewhat to my surprise, left off asking me about her ; 
but I presently found out that the imaginative little fellow had 
invented a story to explain her silence. He had caught a slight 
cold which made him rather peevish and very sorry for himself, 
and one evening I was sitting by him, hoping he would soon go to 
sleep, when the curtain in front of the door was pushed aside, the 
blue eyes I knew so well peeped in for a moment, and then the 
curtain was dropped again. 

“There’s that little girl,’ I said. “I think she looked in to see 
if you were asleep, dear.” 

“T don’t speak to her any more,” answered Robbie. 

“ Why not? Won't she speak to you?” 

“No ; faiwiz don’t talk.” 

“You funny little boy,” Isaid laughing. “Do you think she 
is a fairy?” 

TI Inows she is, Muzzie.” 
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“Now Robbie, don’t be silly. Do you think she is one of the 

es you said you saw at Arran?” 

“ Well, Muzzie, [did see vem—there was dog-faiwiz, and faiwiz 
with little blue caps. You couldn’t see vem, cos you’se gwown up ; 
but I does!” 

I knew that the very surest way of making Robbie cross was 
to doubt that he had seen fairies ; for he was a strange child, and 
would if at all encouraged tell the yuaintest tales of the “ dog 
fairies,” a mysterious class of fairy invented, I believe, by him, 


and the “things that came to see him at night ;” for he always 


thought his dreams were real. Perhaps when a child is not four 
years old it has still some lingering remembrances of the unknown 
land. I think! so at least, for in no other w ay could I account for 
sights that Robbie would tell me of perfectly simply and naturally, 
That evening I was afraid of his getting excited and lying awake, 
for he was never a very sound sleeper; so, waiving the question of 
the “dog fairies,” I asked him how it was that I saw this little girl, 
because, as he well knew, 1 was grown-up and never saw fairies, 
He considered this for some time, and then said solemnly that I 
wasn’t so big and grown-up as some people, so that I could see a 
very big like the one in question, but everybody couldn't see 
her, he knew, because he’d asked them, 

My interest in the mysterious child was heightened by Robbie’s 
quaint fancy; and I asked with a certain degree of eagerness if 
the other children on the ship saw her. 

“No,” said Robbie looking rather puzzled; “not even Mab; 
and she does tell such nice stowiz—she ought to see faiwiz.” 

“Are you sure Mab doesn’t see her, dear?” 

“ Kite sure, ’cos to-day she was talking to me, and the little girl 
faiwy came an’ stood close next her, an’ I said, ‘ Go *way,’ and Mab 
said, ‘ Who is you talking to?” ” 

“Perhaps Mab didn’t look at the little 
“Ob, yes! she did, Muzzic. She looked wight at her.” I was 


getting anxious to change the conversation without letting the 
child know I thought his news strange, 


girl,” I suggested. 


“Tis solate, Robbie, dear—do shut your eyes like a good boy, 


me yery quickly,” 


1 . nestling his round brown head 
well into the pillow; “ but, Muzzie, do tell the £ 


3 4 faiwy girl not to 
come here when it’s nights.” a 


and see if to-morrow morning doesn’t co: 
“Psoso sleepy,” sighed Robbie, 
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“ Does she, dear? I’ve neyer seen her.” 
The exciting consci 


sness that he had seen something I had 
not, made Robbie sit straight up with very wide open eyes and 
begin energetically. 

“T doesn’t sleep like you, Muzzie. Ise often awake whole 
hours sometimes. All the dark gets white and then; I can’t 
sleep.” 

“That's the moon, dear, didn’t you know ?” 

“Tt isn’t like the moon when I look at it out of my burf,” 


- answered Robbie, who was proud of this new word he had lately 


learnt. 

“ But it’s only the moon; and if it frightens you, wake, mother.” 

“Then when it gets white I see the fuiwy. I fink she’s always 
there, but I can’t always see her.” 

“ Why don’t you wake me then, d 

“ ve twied, but you doesn’t wak: 
wake!” 

“Sing! Robbie! What can you mean?” 

“ Oh not ike day singing, Mu 
of little singing, like a very happy ¢ 

“You dear little goose,” I said laughing, though I knew I ran 
the risk of offending Robbie by so doing; “when I snore likea 
‘happy cat’ you may wake me ; and now go to sleep at once.” 


2” 


you sings, but you doesn’t 


ie,” he explained ; “ but a sort 


” 


Robbie made a valiant endeavour to keep awake, and succeeded 
for at least five minutes, Then the brown eyes closed, and I 
stole away, feeling more troubled about the strange little girl than 
I should have liked to acknowledge. 

That night the moon rose at half-past twelve. I was waiting 
for “the dark to get white ;” for I was resolved to find out if the 
little girl did come to my cabin at night. Robbie was peace- 
fully sleeping ina way that made me doubt his statement that he 
lay awake “ whole hours 


;” probably a dream had made him fancy 
he really saw the child, 

It was a fine night, and the moon shone brightly through the 
port. ‘The light was far too clear for me to be mistaken as to what 
I saw ; and without my haying heard the door open or any sound 
of footsteps, there, at the end of my berth, sat the m 
her pretty round face looking pale in the moonlight. I started up 
and tried to catch her, for I wished to put a stop to these unwel- 
come visits ; but the tiresome little one seemed to melt away from 


rious child; 
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under my hand. ‘There was a little rustle of her night-gown, a 
scramble of tiny pink feet, and then the saucy eyes were mocking 
me from the upper berth. 


«J shall catch you now,” I thought, but even as T stretched 


out my arm she slipped over the side, reached the floor safely, 


rather to my surprise, and went into the saloon. A minute later 
I drew aside the curtain and looked after her. The saloon was 
dark, and though I listened for some time I heard no sound of 
yoices or of a door opening to receive the little wanderer. 

“hero is really something uncanny in the way that child 
slips about,” I thought. 

Next day I happened to be walking on deck with a young girl, 
when the child flitted across just in front of us. 

“ Look at that child,” I said quickly. ‘“ Who is she ?” 

“ Which child? Where?” 

“ By the funnel; with a blue sash on.” 

“T can’t sce a child there at all.” 

No; she has just run aw Do come in this direction. I 
want you to see her.” 

She good-naturedly came. The child was standing looking at 
the cow, but as soon as I spoke she passed behind the sheep-pen. 

J pelieve you are making fun of me,” said my companion, 
“TJ don’t think there is a child at all.” 

«Jndeed, indeed there is,” I said earnestly ; “and I very much 
want to know her name. Do come with me to look for her.” 

For nearly half an hour we watched and followed the strange 
child about the deck. I say “ we,” but in reality Z only saw the 
object of our search. My friend was by some odd chance always 
looking another way when the little one appeared. 

She was like a Will o’ the Wisp, and no corner or shelter 
seemed too small to hide her. I felt almost as if I were suffering 
from an optical delusion, but Robbie had seen her, so that this 
explanation did not satisfy me. 

Wo were having singularly calm weather. The Mediterranean 
was like a great blue lake ; there was hardly a breath of wind to 
rufile its smooth surface, and we found the afternoons exceedingly 
hot. The steamer was high in the water, so the ports in all the 
cabins were opened wide, and I had an anxious time of it 
cautioning my Robbie not to lean out of ours, 


% 


i 
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One afternoon I had a bad headache; and as Robbie was 
listening entranced to one of his favourite “ stowiz” told by Mab, 
who was old enough to look after him, I went down to enjoy the 
luxury of a quiet rest in my cabin. The port was wide open, and 
on the sill of it in a most dangerous position sat the little white 
figure with the golden hair. 

“ Oh, take care, dear!” I cried quickly. 

She started and lost her balance. Tho tiny hands clutched 
vainly at the air—then the port sill was empty, and I leant out 


only intime to see the blue waters closing over the golden head, 
and to hear a short stifled cry which was more like a sob thana 
shriek. 

For a moment I gasped without being able to utter a sound, 
Then I s 
scream brought the Stewardess to me in one minute, with a 
blanched, terri 

“The child! The child!” Icried. “ Saye her. She has just 


fallen out.” 


amed, in a voice that didn’t seem like my own, and that 


fied face. 


You don’t mean, Robbie, ma'am ?” 


“ No!—No! A little girl! I saw her fall. Good God! how 
can you stand quietly there while the child is drowning? Call 


for help! Let me go to the Captain ! 

But she stood in front of me and spoke very quietly to a 
the 
nit excited and hysterical ; 


« 


othing’ 


Steward who was just outside in the saloon, 
id ; “the lady is a little 


matter,” she s 
that’s all. J£ anyone asks who screamed, you tell them that.” 


Carefully closing the cabin door she came back and tried to 
make me sit down. I could hardly speak for anger. “ You 
fiend!” I exclaimed. “I tell youa child has fallen overboard 


and is dying—drowning! She must be dead by now, and it is your 
fault, They might hav 
God forgive you for being so wicked ! 
I burst into a passion of tears, but she only said:— 
“ Hush, don’t ery! It’s no real child—you ’ve seen little May.” 


saved her if you had called at once! 


“What can you mean?” 1 asked. 
“You've seen little May Rodney. She fell out of this very 
port six years ago, poor darling ; and again and again I’ve heard 


en her.” 


people in this cabin say they have s 
“You are talking nonsense,” I said. “Do you think I can 
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possibly believe that the dear little girl who has been going in and 
out of this cabin is a ghost?” 

Yes, a sort of shadow of the child. I’ve never seen it, 
but so many people seem to haye done so that I have grown to 
believe in it.” 

I was silent, and remembered various things about the child 
which confirmed the Stewarde story. I began to feel, against 
my will, that she had been a phantom. Then I asked what she 
looked like. 

“As pretty a child as you could wish to see—blue eyes and 
hair like a doll, so yellow and curly, and such a fidgetty little thing 
as she was, flashing about all over the ship; one never knew 
where she would be next.” The Stewardess spoke very calmly. 
She must have told the story before to ladies who had been as 
horrified and distressed by this sight as Iwas. “People who have 
No. 45 always see little May,” she went on; “but they don’t often 
see what you saw. It’s no wonder you were frightened. I shall 
never forget the state Mrs. Rodney was in. I thought she was 
going to die too.” 

“ Why didn’t you tell me this before ?” 

‘ Well, I naturally don’t wish to give one of the cabins a bad 
name—the Captain wouldn’t like it ; but whenever I can I advise 
ladies not to take that cabin. I'd sleep in it myself willingly if I 
were allowed to, but it’s too near the middle of the ship for me to 
be let have it. I don’t think poor little May would ever frighten 
me. Ah! she was a sweet, pretty child !” 

Something very like a tear was in the corner of one of the 
Stewardess’s small yellow eyes—at least, I think so; but my own 
eyes were so brimming with tears that I could not sce clearly, 

“How did the child fall out?” I asked; but I felt that I had 
been an eye-witness of the yedy, and knew beforehand what 


the Stewardess was going to say. 


“She had been sitting on the sill of the port leaning out, 
and her mother came in and spoke to her suddenly, and she was 
startled and fell. Iwas in the ladies’ saloon and heard the splash, 
but I didn’t hear her scream. It must have been a very soft 
stifled little er 

“ Yes, that was just what it was,” I said. 


The Second Wooing. 


ao 


There came to me One at midnight, on golden pinions, and said: 


Zo! Iam, Love, and I bring thee a passion back from the 
dead ?” 


Then I rose in the darkness and lit the lamp, and there shone in 
my face 
The beauty of bygone years and the hope of a bygone grace, 


Then I clad myself as of old and sang to myself in joy : 
“Shall we change as woman and man who changed not as 
girl and boy. 


And He entered the room in the midst of my song and we stood 
apart, 

And I raised my eyes to His eyes, and love died out of my 
heart. 

But we kissed each other once on the ij 


ind His lips were 
cold ; 


And hand touched hand for a moment, and then we loosened hold. 

And His words were as smooth as mine, but His eyes were as 
caryen stone ; 

And I laid my hand on His wrist, and His pulse was as calm as 
my own. 

Yet 1 strove to talk of our love as a thing that should have 
no end, 

But the words were changed on my tongue—and I talked as the 
merest friend, 

And he spoke of His hopes and my beauty, our struggles and 
hundred fears, 

As men tell of a dream they have dreamt to their children in 
after years. 

And as children parade the cart, the Noah’s Ark and the ball, 

And set them in rank and order, though delight be passed from 
all. 

As men seek for fire in the embers, and rake them and turn them 
over, 

We paraded old love and we sought for new love, Land my Lover. 

‘And then, when the dawn was approaching, He paled in the 
coming light ; 

‘And o’en as He faded from me so Love passed out of my right, 


THE STRANGE RIDE OF MORROWBIE 
JUKES, C.E. 
| 
the beginning it all arose froma slight attack of fever. My 
work necessitated my being in camp for some months 
between Pakpattan and Mubarakpur—a desolate sandy stretch of 
country, as everyone who has had the misfortune to go there may 
know. My coolies were neither more nor less exasperating than 
other gangs, and my work demanded suflicient attention to 
keep me from moping, had I been disposed to so unmanly a 
weakness 
On the 23rd December 1884, I felt a little feverish. There 
was a full moon at the time, and, in consequence, every “pi” 
dog in the vicinity of my tent was baying it. The brutes 
embled in twos and threes and drove me nearly frantic. A 
few days previously I had shot one lond-mouthed singer and 
suspended his carcass in terrorem about fifty yards from my 
tent door. But his friends fell upon, fought for, and ultimately 
devoured the body ; and, as it seomed to me, sang their hymns 
of thanksgiving afterwards with renewed ener 
Now the lightheadedness which accompanies fever acts 
differently on different men. My irritation gave way, after a 
short timo, to a fixed determination to slanghter one huge black 
and white beast who had been foremost in song and first in 
flight throughout the evening. Thanks to a shaking hand and 
a giddy head I had already missed him twice with both barrels 
of my shot-gun, when it struck me that my best plan would 
be to ride him down in the open and finish him off with a 
hog-spear. ‘This, of course, was merely the semi-delirious notion 
of a fever-patient, but I remember that it struck me at the time 
as being eminently practical and feasible. I therefore ordered 
my sais to saddle Pornic and bring him round quietly in the 
rear of my tent. In afew minutes the pony was ready, and 
I stood at his head prepared to mount and dash out as soon 
as the “pi” 


pi” should again lift up his voice in song. Pornic, by the 


way, had not been out of his pickets for a couple days; the 
night air was crisp and chilly, and I was armed with a specially 
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long and sharp pair of “persuaders” with which I had been 
rousing a sluggish cob that afternoon. You will easily believe 
then that when he was let go he went quickly. In one 


moment, for the pariah bolted as straight as a die, the tent was 
left far behind, and we were flying over the smooth sandy soil 
at full racing speed. In another we had overtaken and passed 
the wretched dog, and I had almost forgotten why it was that 
Thad taken horse and hog-spear. 

The delirium of fever and the excitement of rapid motion 
through the air must have taken away the remnant of my 
senses, I have a faint recollection of standing upright in my 
stirrups and of brandishing my hogspear at the great white 
Moon that looked down so calmly on my mad gallop; and of 
shouting challenges to the camel-thorn bushes as they whizzed 
past. Once or twice I believe I swayed forward on Pornic’s 
neck and literally hung on by my spurs—as the marks next 
morning showed. ‘The wretched beast went forward like a thing 
possessed, over what seemed to be a limitless expense of moon- 
lit sand. Next, I remember, the ground rose suddenly in 
front of us, and as we topped the ascent I saw the waters of the 
Sutlej shining like a silver bar below. Then Pornic blundered 
heavily on to his nose, and we rolled together down some 
unseen slope. Then I must haye lost consciousness, for when I 
recovered I was lying on my stomach in a heap of soft white sand, 
and the dawn was beginning to break dimly over the edge of 
the slope down which I had fallen, As the light grew stronger 
I saw that I was at the bottom of a horse-shoe shaped crater 
of sand, opening on one side directly on to the shoals of 
the Sutlej. My fever had altogether left me, and, with the 
exception of a slight dizziness in the head, I felt no ill effects 
from the fall overnight. Pornic, who was standing a few yards 
away, was naturally a good deal exhausted, but had not hurt 
himself in the least. His saddle, a favourite polo one, was much 
knocked about, and had been twisted under his belly. It took 
me some time to put him to rights, and in the meantime I had 
ample opportunities of observing the spot into which I had so 
unceremoniously dropped. 

At the risk of being considered tedious, I must describe it at 
some length; inasmuch as anaccurate mental picture of its pecu- 
larities will be of material assistance in enabling the reader to 
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understand what - ine then, as I have said before, a 


horse-shoe shaped ers i 1 with steeply graded sand walls 
(The slope, I fancy, must have been 
da level piece of ground about 
fifty yards long by thirty at its broadest part, with a rnde well 
in the centre. Round the bottom of the crater, about three feet 
from the level of the ground proper, ran a series of eighty- 
three semi-cirular, ovoid, square and multilateral holes, about 
three fect at the mouth. Each hole on inspection showed that 
it was carefully shored internally with drift wood and bamboos, 
and over the mouth a wooden drip-board projected, like the peak 
of a jockey’s cap, for two feet. No sign of life was visible in 
these tunnels, br nost sickening stench pervaded the entire 
amphitheatre—a ich fouler than any which my wanderings 
in Indian villages have introduced me to. I was consequently 
anxious to make tho best of my way out of so. pestilontial a 
spot. Having remounted Pornic, who as was anxious as I 
to get back to camp, I rode round the base of the horse-shoe 
to find some place whence an exit would be practicable. The 
inhabitants, whoever they be, had not thought fit to 
put in an appearance, so that 1 was left to my own devices, 
My first attempt to “rush” Pornie up the steep sand banks 
showed mo that I had fallen into a trap exactly on tho same 
model as that which the ant-lion sets for its prey. At each step 
the shifting sand poured down from above in tons, and rattled 
on the drip-boards of the holes like small shot. A couple of 
ineffectual charges sent us both rolling down to the bottom, 
half choked with the torrents of sand; and I was constrained 
to turn my attention to the river bank. 

Here everything seemed easy enough. The sand hills ran 
down to the river edge, it is true, but there were plenty of shoals 
and shallows across which I could gallop Pornie and find my way 
back to terra firma by turning sharply to the right or tho left. 
As I led Pornic over the sands in search of a convenient ford, 
I was startled by the faint pop of a rifle across the riv "; and at 
the same moment a bullet dropped with a sharp “whit” close to 
Pornic’s downbent head. 

‘There was no mist 


the nature of the missile, a regula- 


tion Martini-Henri “picket.” Abont five hundred yards away a 


country boat was auchored in midstream; and a jet of smoke 
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drifting away from iis bows in the still morning air showed me 


whence the delicate attention had come. Was ever a respectable 
gentleman in such an impasse? ‘The treacherous sand hill 
allowed no escape from a spot which I had visited most invo- 
luntarily, and a promenade on the river frontage was the signal 
for a bombardment from some insane nat in a boat. Pm 
afraid that I lost my temper very much indeed. Another bullet 
reminded me that I had better save my breath to cool my 
porridge ; and I retreated hastily up the sands and hack to 
the horse-shoe, where I that the se of the rifle had 
from the holes which [ 
1 to be enanted. I found 
myself in the midst of a crowd of spe 


drawn s five human beings 
had up till that point suppose 


twenty women, and one child who could not have been more 
than five years old. hey were all scantily clothed in that 
salmoncoloured cloth which one associates with Hindn men- 
dicants, and at first sight gave me the impression of a band 


of loathsome fubire. ‘The filth and repulsiveness of the 
assembly were beyond all description, and as I rode towards 
them I shuddered to think of what their life in the badger. 
holes must be. 

Even in these days, when the Ibert Bill and local self 
government have destroyed the greater part of native’s 
respect fora Sahib, I have been accustomed to a certain amount 
of civility from my inferiors, and on approaching the crowd 
naturally expected that there would be some recognition of my 
presence. As a matter of fact there was; but it was by no 
means what I had looked for. The ra d crew actually 
laughed at me—such laughter as I hope I may never hear 
again. They cackled, yelled, whistled, and howled as I rode into 
their midst ; some of them literally throwing themselves down on 
the ground in convulsions of unholy mirth. In a moment T had let 
go of Pornic’s head, and irritated beyond expression at the 
morning's adventure commenced cufling those nearest to me 
with all the force I could. The wretches dropped under my 
blows like nine-pins, and the laughter gave place to wails for 
merey; while those yet untouched clasped me round the knees, 
imploring me in all sorts of uncouth tongues to spare them. 
In the tumult, and just when I was feeling very much ashamed 
of myself for having thus easily given way to my temper, a thin 
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high voice murmured in English from behind my shoulder :— 


Sahib! Sahib! Do you not know me? Sahib, it is Gunga 
Dass, the rraph master.’ I spun round quickly and faced 
the speaker. 

Gunga Dass (I have of course, no hesitation in mentioning 
the man’s real name) I had four years before as a Deccanee 
Brahmin lont by the Pu ernment to one of the Khalsia 
Sintes. Ho wasin of a branch telegraph office there, and 
when I had last i a jovial, full-stomached, portly 
Government servant with a marvellous capacity for making bad 
puns in English—a 1 y which me e remember him 
long I otten his services to me in his official eapacity, 
Tt is so seldom th ndu mak lish puns. Now, how- 
ever, the man w hang h ull recognition. ( aste-mark, 
stomach, slate-coloured continuations and unctuous speech were 
allgone. In their IT saw a withered skeleton, turbanless and 
almost naked, with long, matted hair and deep-set codfish-like 
eye. But for the crescent-shaped scar on left cheek—the result 
of an accident for whic vas responsible—I should never 
have known him. But it was indubitably Gunga Dass, and—for 
which I was thaukful—an Mnglish-speaking native who might 
at least tell me 1 of all that I had gone through 
that day. 

The crowd retreated to some distance as I turned towards 
the miserable figure, and ordered him to tell me some method of 
eseaping from the crater. He held a freshly-plucked crow in his 
hand, and in reply to my question climbed slowly on a platform 
of sand which ran in front of the holes, and commenced lighting 
a fire there in silence. Dried bents, sand-poppies and drift wood 
burn quickly nd 1 de much consolation from the fact that 
he lit them with an ordinary “ Tandstickor ” match. When they 
were in a bright nd the crow was'neatly spitted in front 
thereof, Gunga Dass began without a word of preamble :— 

“There are only two kinds of men, Sir. The alive and the 
dead. When you are dead you are dead, but when you are alive 
you live.” [Here the crow demanded his attention for an instant 
as it twirled before the fire in imminent danger of 


being burnt to 


acinder.] “If you die at home and do not die when you come to 


the ghat to be burnt, you come he 


The mystery of the accursed vil was made plain now, 
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and all that I had known or read of the grotesque and the horrible 
paled before the terrible fact just communicated by the ex- 
Brahmin. Sixteen years ago, when I first landed in Bombay, 
I had been told by a wandering Armenian of the existence, 
somewhere in India, of a place to which such Hindus as had the 
misfortune to reeover from trance or catalepsy were conveyed 
and kept; and I recollect laughing consumedly at what I was then 
pleased to consider a traveller’s tale. Sitting at the bottom 


of the sand-trap, the memory of Watson’s Hotel with its swinging 
punkabs, white-robed attendants and the sallow-faced Armenian, 
rose up in my mind as vividly asa photograph, and for some 
uiterly inexplicablo reason I burst into a loud fit of laughter. The 
contrast was too absurd! 

Gunga Dass, as he bent over the unclean bird, watched me 
curiously. Hindus seldom laugh, and his surroundings were not 
such as to move Gunga Dass to any undue ¢ s of hilarity. He 
removed the crow solemnly from the wooden spit and as solemnly 
finished it. Then he continued his story, which I give as nearly as 
I can remember in his own words :— 

“Tn epidemics of the cholera you are ied to be burnt 
almost before you are dead. When you come to the river side the 
cold air perhaps make you alive, and then, if you are only little 
alive, mud is put on your nose and mouth and you die conclusively, 
If you are rather more alive, more mud is put ; but if you are too 
lively they let you go and take you away. I was too lively, and 
made protestation with anger inst the indignities that they 
endeavoured to press upon me. In those days I was Brahmin 
and proud man. Now I am dead man an 1 eat’”’—[Tere he eyed 
the well-gnawned breast-bone with the first sign of emotion that 
I had seen in him since we met]-- “crows, and—other things. 
They took me from my sheets when they saw that I was too livel 
and gaye me medicines for one wee 2k, and I survived successfully. 
Then they sent me by rail from Howrah to Okara Station, with 
a man to take care of me; and at Okara Station we met two 
other men, and they conducted we three on camels, in the night, 
from Okara Station to this place, and they propelled me from the 


top to the bottom, and the other two succeeded, and I have been 
a half years. Once I was Brahmin and 


here ever since two and 
proud man ; and now I eat crows.” 
“There is no way of getting out ? 


None of 
experiments frequen 
succumbed to 

“But 
open, and it is w 
Thad alr 
instinct 
however, 
formed ; 
chuckle of 
or at | 
Sir complet 
that way ; 

The sen 
vain attempt 
My long fas 
tasted nothing 
violent 


veri 


hurled myself 


base of the eva 
out among the 
each time in ar 
cut up the 
mad dog 
raving ‘ 

of an exhibit 
Two or t 

but they w 

to wa 

indeed, 

at some pains 
head, an atter 
and thanke 
mirthles 

force the 


noon. Then, | 


as much to Gunga Dass y 


protecto r 
with na 


When I f came I made 
thers also, but we have always 
1 upon our heads,” 
“the river front is 
” 


night ——, 


pe which a natural 
Gunga Dass. He, 
st as soon as it was 
» vent to a long low 
rstood, of a superior 
had dropped the 
make any eseape 
ried. Once only.” 
ear which I hadin 
ered me completely. 
‘clock, and I had 
day, combined with 
xkausted me, and 1 
sted as one mad. I 
1 round the 
in turns. I crawled 
» be driven back 
fle bullets which 
» the death of a 
ly fell spent and 
htest notice 
eyen when I think of it. 
as they drew water, 
» this sort of thing, and had no time 
ion was niliating. Gunga Dass 
s embers of his fire with sand, was 
pful of fetid water over my 
1 have fallen on my knees 
ing all the while in the same 
on my first attempt to 
omatose condition I lay till 
: 1 felt hangry and intimated 


my natural 


lse of the outer world when dealing 


et and drew out four 
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annas. The absurdity of the gift struck me 
about to replace the money. 


Gunga Dass, however, was of 


at once, and I was 


a different opinion. “Give me the 
money,” said he ; “all you have, or I will get help, and we will kill 
you.” All this as if it were the most natural thing in the world ! 

A Briton’s first impulse, I believe, is to guard the contents 
of his breeches pockets ; but a moment’s reflection convinced 
me of the futility of differing with the one man who had it in 
his power to make me comfortable ; and with whose help it was 
possible that I might eventually escape from the crater. I 


gave 
him all the money in my pos 


sion, Rs. 9-8-5—nine rupees eight 
annas and five pie—for Lalways keep small change for 
when I go on shooting expeditions, &e., at any dist 
camp. Gunga Dass clutched the coins, and hid the 


use as douceur 
ance from my 
m at once in his 
ragged loin-cloth, his expression changing to something diabolical 
as he looked round to assure himself that no one had observed us. 
“Now I will give you something to eat.” What pleasure the 
possession of my money could have afforded him I am unable 
to say ; but inasmuch as it did give him evident delight I was 
not sorry that I had parted with it so readily, for I had not 
the slightest doubt that he would have had me killed if I had 
refused. One does not protest at the vagaries of a den of wild 
beasts ; and my companions were lower thi any beasts. While 


Tate what Gunga Dass had provided—a coarse chapatti and a 
eupful of the foul well-water, they showed not the faintest sign 
of curiosity—that curiosity which is so rampant as a rule in an 
Indian village. 


T could even funey that they despised me. At all events, they 
treated me with the most chilling indifference, and Gunga Dass 
was nearly as bad. I plied him with all sorts of questions about 
the terrible village, and received extremely unsatisfi 
So far as I could gather, it had been in existence since time 
immemorial—whence I concluded that it was at least a century 
old,—and during all that time no one had ever been known to 
escape from it. [I had to control myself here with both hands, 
lest the blind terror should lay hold of me a second time and 
drive me raving round the crater.] Gunga Dass took a malicious 
pleasure in emphasizing this point and in watching moe wince. 
Nothing that I could do would induce him to tell me who the 


mysterious “They” were. “It is so ordered,” he would reply, 
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ne who has disobeyed the orders.” 


“and I do not yet know any 
“ Only wait till my servants find that I am missing,” I retorted, 
“and I promise you that this place shall be cleared off the faco of 
the earth ; and I’ll give you a lesson in civility too, my friend.” 
“Your rants would be torn in pieces before they came near 
this place ; and besides, you are dead, my dear friend, It is so not 
your fault, of cou but none the less you are dead and buried,” 
At ir lar intervals supplies of food, it seems, were dropped 
down from the land side into the amphitheatre, and the inhabitants 
fought for them like wild beasts. When a man felt his death 
coming on, he retreated to his lair and died there. The body was 
sometimes dragged out of the hole and thrown on to the sand, or 
allowed to rot v 2 it lay. The phrase “ thrown on to the sand” 
caught my attention, and I asked Gunga Dass whether this sort of 
thing was not likely to breed a pestilence. “That,” said he, with 
another of his y chuckles, “ you may for yourself subse~ 
quently. You will have much time to make observations.” Whereat 
to his great delight I winced once more and hastily continued the 
conversation :—“ And how do you live here from day to day? 
What do youdo?” The question elicited exactly the same answer as 
before—coupled with the information that “ this place is like your 
belaitee Heaven ; there is neither marrying nor giving in marriage,” 
Gur Dass had been educated at a Mission school, und, as 
he himself admitted, had he only changed his religion “ like wise 
man,” might have avoided the living grave which was now his 
portion. But as long as I was with him I fancy he was happy. 
Here was a Sahib, a representative of the dominant race, 
helpless as a child and completely at the mercy of his native 
neighbours. In a deliberate Inzy sort of a way he sot himself to 
torture me mentally, as a school-boy would devote a rapturous 
half hour to watching the agonies of an impaled beetle, or as 
a ferret in a blind burrow might glue himself comfortably on 
to the neck of a rabbit. The burden of his conversation was 
that there was no escape “ of no kind whatever,” and that I should 
stay here till I died and was “thrown on to the sand.” IE it were 
possible to forejudge the conversation of the damned on the adyent 
of a new soul in their abode, I should say that they would speak 
as Gunga Dass did to me throughout that terrible afternoon. I 
was powerless to protest or answer ; all my energies being devoted 
to a struggle against the inexplicable terror that threatened to 
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overwhelm me again and again. I can compare the situation to 
nothing except the struggle 
nausea of the Channel passag: 


and infinitely more awful. 


of a man against the overpowe' ing 
e—only my agony was of the spirit, 


As the day wore on the inhabitants began to appear in full 
strength to catch the rays of the afternoon sun, which were 
now sloping in at the mouth of the crater. They assembled in 
little knots, and talked among themselves without even throwing 
a glance in my direction. About four o'clock, as far as I could 
judge, Gunga Dass rose and diyed into his lair for a moment, 
emerging with a live crow in hands. The wretched bird 
was in a most draggled and deplorable condition, but seemed to 
be in no way afraid of its master. Advancing cautiously to the 
river front, Gunga Dass stepped from tussock to tussock until he 
had reached a smooth patch of sand directly in the line of the 
boat’s fire. Bnt the occupants of the boat took no notice. 
Here he stopped, and with a couple of dexterous turns of the 
wrist, pegged the bird on its back with outstretched wings. As 
was only natural, the crow began to shriek at once and beat 
the air with its claws. In a few seconds the clamour had 
attracted the attention of a bevy of wild crows on a shoal a few 
hundred yards away, where they were discussing something that 
looked like a body. Half a dozen crows flew over at once to see 
what was going on, and also, as it proved, to attack the pinioned 
bird. Gunga Dass, who had lain down on a tussock, motioned to 
me to be quiet, though I fancy this was a needless precaution. In 
a moment, and before I could see how it happened, a wild crow, 
who had grappled with the shrieking and helpless bird, was 
entangled in the latter’s claws, swiftly disengaged by Gunga Dass, 
and pegged down beside its companion in adversity. Curiosity, it 
seemod, overpowered the rest of the flock, and almost before 
Gunga Dass and I had time to withdraw to the tussock, two more 
captives were struggling in the up-turned claws of the decoys, 
So the shikdr—if I can give it so dignified ne—continued 
until Gunga Dass had captured seven crows. Five of them he 
throttled at once, reserving two for further operations another 
day. I was a good deal impressed by this, to me, novel method 
of securing food, and complimented Gunga Dass on his skill. 
“Tt is nothing todo. To-morrow you must do it for me. You 
are stronger than I am.” 
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This calm assumption of superiority upset me not a little, 
_—“ Indeed, you old ruffian! I'll see 


and I answered peremptorily 4 fe 
you d—d first. What do yon think I have given you money for? 
“Very well,” was the unmoved reply. “Perhaps not 
to-morrow, nor the day after, nor subsequently ; but in the end, 
and for many years, you will catch crows, and eat crows, 
and you will thank your belaitee God that you have crows to 


catch and eat.” 

I could have cheerfully strangled the old pagan for this ; but 
judged it best under the circumstances to smother my resentment, 
An hour later I was eating one of the crows ; and, as Gunga Dass 
had said, thanking my belaitee God that I had a crow to eat. Never 
as long as I live shall I forget that evening meal. The whole 
population were squatting on the hard sand platform opposite 
their dens, huddled over tiny fires of refuso and dried rushes, 
Death having once laid his hand upon these men and forborne to 
strike, seemed to stand aloof from them now; for most of our 
company were old men, bent and worn and twisted with years, and 
women aged to all appearance as the Fates themselves. They sat 
togethor in knots and talked—God only knows what they found to 
diseuss—in low equable tones, curiously in contrast to the strident 
babble with which natives are accustomed to make night hideous, 
Now and then an access of that sudden fury which had possessed 
me in the morning would lay hold on a man or woman ; and with 
yells and imprecations the sufferer would attack the steep slope 
until, baffled and bleeding, he fell back on the platform incapable 
of moving a limb. The others would never even raise their eyes 
when this happened, as men too well aware of the futility of their 
fellows’ attempts, and wearied with its useless repetition. I saw 
four such outbursts in the course of that eyenir 

Gunga Dass took an eminently business-like view of my 
situation, and while we were dining—I can afford to laugh at 
the recollection now, but it was painful enough at the time— 
propounded the terms on which he would consent to “do” for 
me. My nine rupees eight annas, he argued, at the rate 
of three annas a day, would provide me with food for fifty-one 
days, or about seven weel that is to say, he would be 
willing to cater for me for that length of time. At the end of 
it I was to look after myself. For a further consideration—my 
boots—he would be willing to allow me to oceupy the den next 
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to his own, and would supply me with as much dried grass for 
perene as he could spare. “ Very well, Gunga Dass,” I replied 5 

‘0 the first terms I cheerfully agree ; but, as there is nothing 
on earth to prevent my strangling you as you sit here and eee 
everything you have” (I thought of the two invaluable crows 
at the time), “I flatly refuse to give yon my boots, and shall 
occupy whichever den I please!” 

The stroke was a bold one, and | was more 
say when I saw that it had suceeeded. Gunga Dass changed his 
tone immediately, and disavowed all intention of asking for my 
boots, At the time it did not strike me as at all strange that I, a 
Civil Engineer, a man of thirteen years’ standing in the service, 
and I trust an English gentleman, should thus calmly threaten 
murder and violence against the man who had, for a considera- 
tion it is true, taken me under his wing. But I was as certain 
then as I am now of my own existence, that in the accursed 
settlement there was no law save that of the strongest ; that the 
living dead men had thrown behind them every canon of the 
world which had cast them out; and that 1, Morrowbie Jukes, had 
to depend for my own life on my ngth and vigilance alone, 
The crew of the ill-fated Mignonette are the only men who would 
understand my frameofmind. “At present,” I argued to myself, 
“Tam strong and a match for six of these wretches. It is impe- 
ratively necessary that Ishould, formy own sake, keep both health 
and strength until the hour of my release comes—if it ever does.” 

Fortified with these resolutions, I ate and drank as much as I 
could, and made Gunga Dass understand that Tintended to be his 
master, and that the least sign of insubordination on his part would 
be visited with the only punishment I had it in my power to inflict, 
that of sudden and violent death. Shortly after this I went to bed. 
That is to say, Gunga Dass gave me a double armful of dried 
‘ents which I thrust down the month of the lair to the right of 
his, and followed it myself feet foremost 5 the hole running about 
nine feet into the sand with a slight downward inclination, and 
being neatly shored with timbers. From my den, which faced 
the river front, I was able to watch the waters of the Sutlej flowing 
past in the light of a young moon, and compose myself io sleep a8 
best I might. 

The horrors of that night I shall never forget. My den 


was nearly as narrow as a coffin, and the side had been worn 
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y the contact of innumerable naked bodies 
Sleep was altogether 


smooth and ) 
—added to which it smelt abominal 
ont of question to one in my excited frame of mind. As the 
night wore on, it seemed that the entire amphitheatre was filled 
with legions of unclean devils that, trooping up from the shoals 
pelow, seemed to mock the unfortunates in the 

Personally 1 am not of an imaginative temperament—very 
few Engineers ave,—but on that occasion I was as completely 
prostrated wi rv terrorasany woman, After half an hour or 
so, however, I was a ly review my chances 
of escape. Any exit by the steeps and walls was of course imprac- 
ticable. I had been thoroughly convinced of this some time before. 
Tt was possible, just pc le, that I might, in the uncertain 
moonlight, safely run the gauntlet of the rifle shots, Tho place was 
so full of for me that I was prepared to undergo any risk 
in ruming it. Imagine my delight, then, when after creeping 
stealthily to the river at I found that the infernal boat was not 
there. My freedom lay in the next few steps! 

By walking ou » first shallow pool that: lay at the foot 
of the proj left n of rse-shoe, L could wade across, 
turn the flank of the er: r r inland. Without a 
moment’s hesitation I march kly past the tussocks where 
Gunga Dass had snared the crows, and out in the direction of the 


smooth white sand beyond. My first step from tho tufts of dried 


grass showed me how utterly futile was any hope of escape; for 
as I put my foot down I felt an indescribable drawing, sucking 
motion of the quivering, heaving sand below. Another moment 
and my leg was swallowed up nearly to the knee, In the 
moonlight the wl face of the sand seemed to be shaken 
with doyilish de at my disappointment, I struggled clear, 
sweating with terror and exc , back 10 the tussocks behind me, 
and fell on my face. 

My only means of escape from the infernal semicircle was 
protected with a quicks: 

Tow lor I haye not the faintest idea ; but IL was roused 
at last by the malevolent chuckle of Gunga Dass at my ear. 
“JT would advise you, Protector of the Poor” (the ruffian was 
speaking English) “ to return to your house. It is unhealthy to lie 
down. Moreover, when the boat returns you will most certainly 
be rifled at.” He stood over me in the dim light of the dawn, 
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Suppressing my first impulse 
to catch the wretched man by the neck and throw him on to the 
quicksand, I rose sullenly and followed him to the platform below 
the burrows. Suddenly and futilely as I thought while I spoke, 
Tasked :—* Gunga Dass, what is the good of tho boat if I can’t get 
out anyhow?” I recollect that even in my deepest trouble I had 
been speculating vaguely on the waste of ammunition in guarding 
an already protected foreshore. Gunga Dass laughed again 
and made answer :—* They have the boat only in day time. It 
is for the reason that there ts a way. I hope we shall haye the 
pleasure of your company for much longer time. It is a pleasant 
spot enough when you have been here some years and eaten roast 
crow long enough.” 


chuckling and laughing to himself, 


I staggered numbed and helpless towards the fetid burrow 


allotted to me and fell asleep. An hour or so later I was awakened 


by a piercing scream—the shrill, high-pitched scream of a horse 
in pain. Those who have once heard it will never forget the 
sound. I found some little difficulty in scrambling out of the 
burrow. When I was in the open, I saw Pornie, poor faithful 
Pornie, lying dead on the sandy soil. Yow they had killed him 
T cannot guess. Ganga Das explained that horse was better 
than crow, and “ grea good of greatest number” is political 
maxim. We arenow Republic, Mister Jukes, and you are entitled 
to a fair share of the be If you like, we will pass a vote of 
thanks, Shall I propose?” 

Yes, we were a Republic indeed! A Republic of wild beasts 
penned atthe bottom of a pit to eat and fight and sleep till we 
died. I attempted no protest of any kind, but sat down and stared 
at the hideous sight in front of me. In less time almost than it 
takes me to write this, Pornic’s body was divided, in some unclean 
way or other; the men and women had dragged the fragments on 
to the platform and were preparing their morning meal. Gunga 
Dass cooked mine. The almost istible impulse to fly at the 
sand walls until I was wearied had again laid hold of me, and I hadto 
struggle against it with all my might. Gunga Dass was offensively 
jocular till I told him that if he addressed another remark of 
any kind whatever to me I should strangle him where he sat. 
This silenced him till silence became insupportable, and I 
bade him say something. “ You will live here till you die like 
the other Feringhi,” he said coolly, watching me over the 
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fragment of gristle that he was gnawing. “ What other Feringhi, 
you swine? Speak at once, and don’t stop to tell mea lie.” “He 
is over there,’ answered Gunga Dass, pointing to a burrow mouth 
about four doors to the left of my own. “You can see for 
yourself, He died in the burrow as you will die, and I will die, 
and all these men and woman and the one child will die.” 

“Good God! Gunga Dass! For pity’s sake tell me all you know 
about him. Who was he ? When did he come, and when did he die ?” 
This appeal was a weak step on my part. Gunga Dass only 
leered and replied :—“I will not—unless you give me something 
first.” Then I recollected where I was, and struck the man between 
the eyes, partially stunning him. He stepped down from the 
platform at once, and cringing and fawning and weeping and 
attemping to embrace my feet, led me round to the burrow which 
he had indicated. “TI know nothing whatever about the gentle- 
man. Your God bemy witness that I do not. He was as anxious 
to escape as you were, and he was shot from the boat, though we 
all did all things to prevent him from attempting. He was shot 
here.” Gunga Das laid his hand on his lean stomach and bowed 
to the earth, 

“Well, and what then? Go on!” 

“And then—and then, Your Honour, we carried him to his 
house and gave him water, and put wet cloths on the wound, and 
he laid down in his house and gave up the ghost.” 


“Tn how long? In how long?” 

“About half an hour after he received his wound. Tcall Vishn 
to witness,” yelled the wretched man, “that I did everything for 
him. Everything which was possible that I did!” 


He threw himself down on the ground and clasped my ancles. 


But Thad my doubts about Gunga Dass’s benevolence, and kicked 


him off as he lay protesting. 


“T believe you robbed him of everything he had. But I can 
find out in a minute or two. How long was the Sahib here ? 

“Nearly a year and a half. I think he must have gone mad. 
But hear me swear, Protector of the Poor! Won't Saag Honour 
hear me swear that I never touched a thing that belonged to 
him? What is your worship going to do?” 

Thad taken Gunga Dass by the wrist and had hauled him on 
to the platform opposite the deserted burrow. As I did so I 


thought of my wretched fellow-prisoner’s unspeakable misery among 
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all these horrors for eighteen months, and the final awful 
agony of dying like a rat in a hole from the effects of a bulle 


wound in the stomach. Gunga Dass fancied I was going to kill 


him, and howled pitifully. The rest of the population, in all the 


plethora that follows a full flesh meal, hed us without stirring. 


“Go inside, Gunga Dass,” said I, “and fetch It out’? I was 
feeling sick and faint with horror now. Gunga Dass nearly rolled 
off the platform and howled anew. 


“But Lam Brahmin, Sahib—a high-caste Brahmin, By your 

soul, by your father’s soul, do not make me do this thing!” 
“Brahmin or no Brahmin, by my soul and my father’s 

soul, in you yo!” and seizing him by the shoulders 1 crammed 


his head into the mouth of the burrow, kicked the rest of 


him in, and, sitting down, covered my face with my hands, 
At the end of a few minutes 1 heard a rustle and a creak 3 
then Gunga Dass’s voice in a sobbing, choking whisper speaking to 
himself in Hindustani; then a soft “thud’”—and I uncovered my 
eyes. The dry sand had turned the corpse entrusted to its keeping 
into a yellow-brown mommy. I told Gung 


off while J examined it. 


Dass to stand 
The body—elad in an olive green 
shikér ‘suit much stained and worn, with leather pads on 
either shoulder—was that of a man-of between thirty and forty, 
above middle height, with light sandy hair, long moustache, and a 
rough unkempt beard. ‘The left canine of the upper jaw was 
missing, and a portion of the lobe of the right ear was gone. 
On the second finger of the left hand was a ring—a shield-shaped 
bloodstone set in gold, with a monogram that might have been either 
“BK” or B.L.’ On the third finger of the right hand was a silver 
ring in the shape of a coiled cobra, much worn and tarnished, 
Gunga Dass deposited 
the burrow at my feet, and, covering the face of the body with my 
handkerchief, I turned to examine these at ll list in the 
hope that it may subsequently lead to the identification of the 
unfortunate man :— 

1. Bowl of ajbriar wood pipe, serrated at ithe edge ; much 
worn and blackened ; bound with string at the screw. 

2. Two paient-lever keys ; wards of both broken. 

3, Tortoise-shell handled penknife, silver or nickel plate, 
marked with monogram “ BK.” ' ede 

4, Envelope, post-mark undecipherable, bearing a Victorian 
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stamp, ed to “Miss Mon—” (rest illegible) “ ham”’—* nt.” 

5. Imitation crocodile-skin note-book with pencil. First forty= 
five pages blank ; four and a half illegible ; fifteen others filled with 
private memoranda relating chiefly to three persons—a Mrs, L, 
Singleton, abbreviated several times to “ Lot Single” or “ Mrs. S, 
“May” and “ Garmison,” referred to in places as “Jerry” or 
Jacky.” 

6. Handle of small-sized shikdr knife. Blade snapped short, 
Buck’s horn diamond-cut, with swivel and ring on the butt; frag- 
ment of cotton cord attached. 

It must not be supposed that I inventoried all these things 
on the spot as fully as I have here written them down. The note- 
book first attracted my attention, and I put it in my pocket with 
a view to studying it later on. The rest of the articles 1 conveyed 
to my burrow for safety’s sake, and there, beinga methodical 
man, I inyentoried them. Then I returned to the corpse and 
ordered Gunga Dass to help mo to carry it out to the river front. 
While we were engaged in this, the exploded shell of an old 
brown cartridge dropped out of one of the pockets and rolled 
at my fect. Gunga Dass had not seen it; and I fell to thinking 


that a man does not exploded cartridge-cases, especially 


“ browns,” which will not bear loading twice, about with him when 
shooting. In other words that cartridge-case had been fired inside 
the crater. Consequently there must be a gun somewhere. I was 
on the verge of asking Gunga Dass, but checked myself, knowing 
that he would lie. We laid the body down onthe edge of the 
quicksand by the tussoc Tt was my intention to push it out 
and let it be swallowed up—the only possible mode of burial that 
Tcould think of. I ordered Gunga Dass to go away. 

Then I made shift to put the corpse out on the quick- 
sand. In doing so, it was lying face downward, I tore the 
frail and rotten khaki shooting-coat open, disclosing a hideous 
cavity in the back. I have already told you that the dry 
sand had as it were mummified the body. A moment’s glance 
showed a shikdri like myself that the gaping hole had been caused 
by a gun-shot wound ; the gun must haye been fired from bebind 
with the muzzle almost touching the back. The shooting-coat, being 
intact, must have been drawn over the body after death, which must 
have been instantancous. The secret of the poor wretch’s death 
was plain to me ina flash. Someone in the crater, presumably 
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Gunga Dass, must have shot him with his own gun—the gun that 
fitted the brown cartridges. THe had never attempted to escape in 
the face of the rifle fire from the boat. 

‘ I pushed the corpse out hastily, and saw it sink out of sight 
literally in a few seconds. I shuddered as I watched. In a 
dazed, half conscious sort of a way I turned to peruse the note- 
book. A stained and discoloured slip of paper had been inserted 
between the binding and the back, and dropped out as I opened 
the pages. This is what it contained :— Four out from crow 
clump : three left; nine out ; two right; three back; two left ; fourteen 
owt; two left ; seven out ; one left ; nine back; two right ; sia back 5 
four right ; seven back.” The paper had been burnt and charred at 
the edges, and I was unable to read any more. What it meant I could 
not understand. Isat down on the dried bents dreamily, turning it 
over and over between my fingers, until I was aware of Gunga 
Dass standing immediately behind me with glowing eyes and 
outstretched hands. 

“Have you got it?” he panted. “ Will you not let me look 
at it also? 1 swear that I will return it. e 

“ Got what? Return what?” I asked. 

«Phat which you haye in your hands. It will help us both.” 
He stretched out his long, bird-like talons, trembling with eagerness. 

“J could never find it,” he continued. “ He had secreted it 
about his person. Therefore I shot him, but, nevertheless, I was 
unable to obtain it.” 

Gunga Dass had quite forgotten his little fiction about the 
riflo bullet, I received the information perfectly calmly. Morality 
is blunted by consorting with the Dead who are alive. 

What on earth are you raving about ? What is it you want 


me to give you?” 

«The piece of paper in the note-book. It will help us both. 
Oh you fool! you fool! Can you not see what it will do for us? 
We shall escape! ” 

His voice rose almost to a scream, and he literally danced 
with excitement before me. Lown I was moved myself at the 


chance of getting away. 
“Don’t dance! Explain yourself, Gunga Dass. Do you 
mean to say that this slip of paper will help us? What does 


it mean ? 
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Lit aloud! Read it aloud! I beg and I pray you to read 
it aloud.” 


I did so. Gunga Dass listened delightedly, and drew an 


rregular line in the 


See now! It gun-barrels without the 


stock. I have those barrels. sarrels out from the place 


at; do you follow me? Then 


where I ca crows. Strai 


three left—Ah! how well Ix mber when that man worked it out 
night after night. ‘Then nine out, and soon, Out is always straight 
before you acro: sand. He told meso before I killed him.” 


© But if you Ro 


new all this, why didn’t you get out befo 


**T did not know it. He told me that he was working it out 


a year and-a-half ago, and how he was working it out night after 
night when the boat had gone away, and he could got out to the 
quicksand safely. ‘Then he said that we would get away together, 
But I was afraid that he would leave me behind one night when 
he had worked it all out, and so I shot him. Besides, itis not advise 
able that: the men who once got in here should excape. Only I, and 
Tama Brahmin.” 


The prospect of escape had brought Gunga Dass’s caste back 


tohim. Ie stood up, 


out and gesticulated violently. 


Eventually 1 ke him talk soberly, and he told me 


six months, night after night, in 


how this Enj 
exploring inch by inch the passage that existed across the quick 


sand, how when found he had declared it to be simplicity itself, 


up to within about twenty yards of the river bank, after turning 
the flank of the left horn of the horse-shoe. This much he had 
evidently not completed when Gunga Dass shot him with his own 
gun which the Brahmin stole 


In my frenzy of delight at the possibilities of escape I recollect 


shaking hands effusively with Gunga Dass, after we had decided 


that we were to make an attempt that very night. It was 


weary, W waiting th hout the afternoon. Abont ten 


y work 


o’elock, ar as I could judge, when the Moon had just risen 


above the lip of the crater, Gunga Dass made a move for his 


burrow to bring out the gun-barrels whereby to measure our path. 
All the other wretched inhabi 
The guardian boat drifted down-stream about seven o’clock, and 


ts had retired to their lairs long ago, 


we were utterly alone by the crow clump. Gunga Dass, while carry- 


ing the gun-barrels, accidentally let slip the piece of paper which 
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was to be our guide. I stooped down hastily to recover it, and as I 
did so, I was aware that the diabolical Brahmin was aiming a violent 
blow at the back of my head with the gun-barrels, Tt was too lato 
to turn round. TI must have received the blow somewhere on the 
nape of my neck, A hundred thonsand fiery stars danced before 
my eyes, and I fell forward senseless at the o 

When I recovered consciousness 


e of the quicksand. 
, the Moon was going down, 
and I was sensible of intolerable pain in the back of my head. 


Gunga had disappeared, and my mouth was full of blood. I lay 
down again and prayed that I might die without more ado, 
Then the unreasoning fury which I bave before mentioned laid 
hold upon me, and I stay d inland towards the walls of the crater, 
Tt scomed that some one was calling to me in a whisper, “ Sahib / 
Sihib | Sahib!’ exact my bearer used to callme in the mornin, 

I fancied that I was delirious until a handful of sand foll at my 
fect. Then I looked up and saw a head peering down into the 
amphitheatre—the head of Dunnoo, my dog-boy, who looked 
my collies. As soon as he saw that he had attracted my 
tion, he held up his hand and showed a rope. 1 motioned, 
staggering to and fro the while, that he should throw it 
down. It was a couple of leather punkah-ropes knotted together 
with a loop at one end. Tslipped the loop over my head and 
under my arms; heard Dunnoo urge something forward ; was 
conscious that I was being dragged, face downward, up the steep 
sand slope, and the next instant found myself choked and half 
fainting on the sand hills overlooking the crater. Freedom had 
given me temporary strength. I stood up and Jooked round me. 
Dunnoo, with his face ashy grey in the moonlight, implored me 
not to stay, but get back to my tent at once. 

Tt seems that he had tracked Pornic’s footprints fourteen miles 
across the sands to the crater ; had returned and told my servants, 
who flatly refused to meddle with any one, white or black, once 
fallen into the hideous Village of the Dead; wherenpon Dunnoo 
had taken one of my ponies and a couple of punkah ropes, returned 
to the crater, and hauled me out as I have described. 

To cut a long story short, Dunnoo is now my personal servant 
ona gold-mohur a month—a sum which T still think far too 
little for the inestimable services he has rendered. I have 
never yet breathed a word to a living soul of the awful experiences 
of my strange midnight ride ven now I expect no one will 
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believe me, the more so because nothing on earth shall induce me 
to go near that de h spot again, or to reveal its whereabouts 
more clearly than I have done. Of Gunga Dass I have never found 
a trace, nor do I wish to. My sole motive in publishing this is the 
hope that some one may possibly identify, from the details and 
the inventory which I have giyen, the corpse of the man in the ft 


olive-green shikdr suit. 
ta 


Two Sonnets. 


INCONSTANCY. 

When from afar I saw your beauty shine, 

I thought that my whole life were fitly given, 
Tf by such gift I made your beauty mine, 

If by such loss I gained the highest heaven. 
But when I stood beside you, and your eyes 

Were raised to mine, their brightness all unveiled, 
The charm had vanished; with a sad surprise 

I found with nearness all desire had failed. 
If you had changed, or I had witless grown, 

Blind to your beauty, deaf to your sweet speech, 
I knew not, when as cold as any stone 

I turned from all that seemed within my reach. 
Now, near or far, no longer I desire 
That which of late set all my heart on fire. 


THE FATE OF BEAUTY. 

Old age to Beauty doth more fatal prove 

Than Death in Beauty’s bloom and blossoming, 
Which snatching loyeliness from arms of love 

Sets all the world a moment sorrowing. 
That, like a subtle forger, whose base art 

Obscures, defaces, desecrates at will, 
And leaving all yet changes every part 

And makes all valueless with knavish skill. 
This, like a thief who steals a diadem, 

But knowing not to chango the treasure’s worth, 
In guilty haste hides deep the priceless gem, 

A flawless jewel still, beneath the earth :— 
And yet ’twixt this and that, how hard to say 
Which bitter is—swift death or slow decay ! 


MY CHRISTMAS AT THE AJAIBGAUM 
EXHIBITION. 


IN TW CHAPTERS 


ief, the Editor of the 


I WAS a proud man when my respected ¢ 


Oracle, by way of § 


Christmas holiday, 


nd me down to represent the paper at the Ajaib- 
" n. Th 
gaum n. Th 


India; but Sir Rupert Boldick, who then droye the South-West 


tournaments of peace were new in 


istration at high pre 


tralian s 


Provinces ad we speed, did not noed 


the help of an seculator to show him how to manago 


e of the first, it was perhaps the most successful 


them. Tho 
of Indian Exhi started with a determination to do 


justice to itin print. My worthy chief did not neglect to furnish 


me with letters of introductionand much sage counsel as to my cons 


duct on my first Mofussil trip. In a strain of fatherly exhorta- 
tion, which reminded me of the adyice of the estimable Polonius 
| to the hot-blooded Laertes in Hamlet, he recommended a 
gravity of demeanour suitable to one on whose card was graven 


this logend :— 


Mr. Mudssworts, 


y dear boy, mention the paper and 
as possible ; but let every official 
tate to ask for anything you 


ion for talk 


your connection with it a 


| know who you are, and don’t he 


want. Restrain your pa 


and try to listen a little. 


Your old fashioned phiz may, with judicious silence, secure you 


the esteem of the good people at 


ibgaum, who will have 


plenty to tell you. So don’t t 


ruct them, but let them 
So precious wise in those gold spectacles 
that, if you display a little tact, nobody need find out that you 


instruct you. You le 
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are—well—that you are comparatively inexperienced. Good 
Indian ‘form’ is a kindof knowing solemnity indicative of pent-up 
‘ earnestness,’ 

“Any donkey can assume it ; and it’s worth your while to try. 
Don’t make fun of anybody or anything,-—except on paper ; send 
us two columns every three days; get everybody’s names and 
titles right for the opening ceremony description; ask Sir 
Rupert’s Private Secretary for a copy of his opening speech, 
it will be ready printed ; mind you call on eve ybody, and be 
especially civil to Twitchley Crowdie, the Commissioner—indeed, 
to all the Twitchley Crowdies you ever meet, for they are one of 
those families that are as the lilies of the Indian ficld, for they 
toil not, neither do they spin. And, if your great namesake 
Mr. Mudsworth, Consulting Engineer to the Secretary of State 
for Railway Ov and Culverts, should come that way on his 
tour, try to get to know him and to learn something about the 
Jugpore and Bottleabad Chord Line that keeps the members of 
our Chamber of Commerce awake o’ nights. He won’t tell you 
anything ; but you may get a hint from his silences if you are 
discreet. Mudsworth is not a common name; and you might 
discover you were a cousin of some kind. Good-bye! Haye a 
pleasant time, and send me some good work.” 

L arrived at Ajaibgaum in time for the opening of the Ex- 
hibition, which was an imposing ceremony, ‘There was a grand 
procession of Rajas and Chiefs, with elephants, camels, horses 
and retainers. Brave Hnglish women had come in from many a 
weary mile round, and were as brilliantly arrayed as for a South 
Kensington horticultural féte. Committees and sub-Committees, 
decorated with rosettes, filed past and arranged themselves right 
and left of a dais surmounted by a canopy; the native chiefs 
were marshalled in due order, and last of all came the great Sir 
Rupert Boldick. He stood in front of his gilded chair with 
folded arms and a seyero expression of countenance, watching 
till all were in their places. Then with great deliberation he 
winked,—not humoronsly but slowly—a grave and politie wink, 
a preconcerted signal to the Executive Engineer who drew the 
slide of his photographic camera with a startling click to secure 
arecord of the scene for the illustrated papers. The Raja of 
Paguinugeur at that instant detected the Nawab of Bewaquf- 
abad edging closer up to the dais than he was entitled; and spoilt 
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the picture by turning hastily to his Political Resident to com- 


plain. But it was a thrilling moment, pregnant, as 1 remarked 
in the Oracle, with a new and unwonted interest. Then 
Mr. Twitchley Crowdie read an address, composed by Sir Rupert, 
and full of compliments and congratulations. 

To this the great man replied inan eloquent oration, in which 
we were told that we were here presented with the best of all that 
East and West couid produce. On one hand the products of 
India andall the splendour of the East; and, on the other, the spirit 
of order, the organisation, the spirit of progress, the genius of 
the Nineteenth Century and the passion of the present rulers of 
this country for beneficent, self-sacrificing labour, were offered 
for our consideration. Thi hibition was but the culmination 
and top-stone of a series of efforts to develop the resources, 
agricultural, commercial, artistic, industrial and economic, of a 
tract of country which, until a recent period, had been neglected, 
Then followed a brilliant sketch of the South-West Provinces, 
80 skilfully touched in that it seemed as if the history of British 
India from the earliest periods had been shaping itself to no 
other issue than the glories of Sir Rupert Boldick’s administra- 
tion. Then everybody connected with the affair was praised— 
individually and collectively; in sections and groups; by commit- 
tees and sub-divisions. The native gentlemen and Chiefs who 
exhibited were praised for their public spirit ; and those who had 
purchased steam-ploughs and threshing machines were hailed 
with congratulations. The Raja of Pagulnuggur’s energetic 
myrmidons had harried and looted his ryots of the best of their 
cereals, oil-seeds, tobacco and spices. He had bought a Shand 
and Mason’s fire-engine—secretly intending to use it at the next 
Holi to pump guld/ on the dusky Cyprians of his capital. So 
Pagulnuggur was eulogised as “a Prince of singular enlighten- 
ment, whose alert and beneficient intelligence, with the heaven- 
gifted instinct of a natural ruler, had grasped the great Exhibi- 
tion idea in its full significance.” At the conclusion of the 
address a venerable Archdeacon stepped forward in his robes 
and read a prayer about brotherly love and the breaking down 
of the barriers between different races ; and invoked a blessing 
on the undertaking. ‘he artillerymen outside fired a salute, 
and the Ajaibgaum Exhibition wa open ! 

And in sober earnest it was a very good Exhibition—so 
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admirably catalogued, so minntely classified, so carefully num- 
bered from one to several thousands in red, blue, and green tickets, 
andso marked with distinguishing letters from A to % in caps., 
small pica and italics, that, in addition to its merits as an Exhi- 
bition, it had all the charm of an elaborate puzzle. 

By way of improving the native taste the most brilliant 
examples of British textile fabrics were shown. Hearth-rugs 
from Halifax, on which white ponies, red roses, and brown 
retrievers were pictured in wool with more than pre-Raphaelite 
fidelity; machine-made lace curtains from Nottingham, worked 
with elephants, tigers and the Royal Arms of England as a special 
artistic novelty ; calico-prints from Manchester blazing with all 
the colours of the rainbow, “ in one red ruin blent ; ” merinoes, 
alpacas and cashmeres from Bedford iridescent with every 
‘possible shade of mauve, magenta, and all the baleful splendours 
of the aniline series of dyes, were only a few of the glories of 
this department. Hardware was no less fully represented, 

A fender and set of fire-irons in ormolu and polished steel 
from Sheffield so fascinated the Nawab of Bewaqufabad, that 
he insisted on buying and carrying them away on the spot ; and 
straightway thrust the poker into his cummerbund among his 
jewelled pistols and jade sword-hilts, satisfied that he had 
acquired a lethal weapon of great beauty and unknown powers 5 
while the leaders of his suite proudly shouldered the tongs and 
fire-shovel. Out of doors were beautiful plonghs and harrows, 
all shining steel, polished wood and cunning wheels. There were 
clod-crushers, sub-soil ploughs and seed drills from Beverly and 
Bedford, whose weight, complicated construction, and superb 
finish filled the minds of the native cultivators with awe at the 
unfathomable mystery of insanity of the English, who drew the 
heavens and the earth together to compass such simple acts as 
ploughing and sowing. But, as the mamlutdars and tahsilddrs had 
explained in a quiet way to the native gentry that the sure way to 
the good graces of the burra sahibs was to affect an interest in 
those wondrous mechanisms and to buy them, there was brisk 
competition for such things as sugar-cane mills—each costing as 
much as a year’s produce of any two taliiqas, and requiring a 
score of bullocks or a steam-engine to work them. Atmospheric 
churns on the newest hydrostatic principles with elliptic plungers 
and eccentric motions, worth several herds of kine, were no 
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neglected; and there was even found a buyer for a patent 
Dipthong washing and wringing machine, full of wooden skittle- 
balls and rollers, and capable of washing a thousand dhoturs in 
six honrs at a cost per piece of 2 annas 3 pics for soap, washing- 
soda and fuel, and needi 

boy to work it. 

Cotton and its machinery filled a large department; for the 
time when America should contribute her full share of this staple 
to the world’s market seemed then distant ; and cotton was the 
prime cause of the prosperity of Ajaibgaum. 

The Exhibition was, however, only the centre of a host of 
attractions which tho capital of the South-West Provinces then 
presented. Lawn-tennis was not in those days; but there was 


cricket, badminton and archery with picnics, dances and dinners 


and fiold days of the Ajaibganm Tent Club and a race-meet- 


ing—to say nothing of fire-works and tumashas for the native 
population. The hospitality of the place was boundless; for 
though there were but few good houses, each was surrounded 
by amnshroom crop of t . Sir Ruport Boldick inhabited a 
canvas town, fortified with lines of picketed horses and mounds 
of elephants and camels. In His Honour’s Camp a distinguished 
Member of Parlian was hard at work making notes fora 
volume of travels. He was deeply interosted in the natives, and 
shook hands with such as were presented to him with effu- 
sion; but when an Englishman was introduced ho raised his 
eye-glass slowly, put his hands behind him, and bowed frigidly. 

All this, after months of plodding in the Oracle office, was new 
and fresh to me, and I felt that I was really seeing India at last. 
I rogarded the stalwart men who strode about in knickerbockers, 
and the young civil, police and military officers in neat riding 
trim as they cantered along in the cool morning sunshine, with 
afeeling of envy. Why was it not given to me to live ina 
tent with rifles, hog-spears and hunting-crops hung about the 
walls and to be a ruler of men, instead of a pale bondslave to that 
insatiable Daughter of the Horse-leech—a daily paper ? 

I felt my deficiencies sadly when Mr, Twitchley Crowdie 
presented me to Sir Rupert. The great man was most kind jand 
indicated at some length the points of interest to which the 
attention of the readers of the Oracle might be directed. He 
was about to pay a flying visit to Brinjalpur to see the famous 
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irrigation bund and temple built by the celebrated Rani Lusson- 
bhai. His Honour proposed to rebuild the bund, to dig the 
irrigation channels afresh, and to restore the halcyon days of 
Rani Lussonbhai to several hundred miles of now sterile 
country. Would I like togo? It was only about three days’ 
ride ; and Sir Ruport rode fifty miles a day ? A scat in an office- 
chair is not good training for feats of this kind, and I had to 
decline the tempting offer. H. H. smiled softly to himself, and, 
after blinking at me for a minnte anda half out of the corner 
of his left eye, sidled away and forgot my existence. 

Another introduction that I also owed to Mr. Twitchley 
Crowdie’s kindness had more momentous results. Dining in 
the Commissioner’s camp one evening he beckoned to hima 
pale, distranght man, whose head was crowned by a disorderly 
thatch of hay-like hair tinged with grey; and whose dreamy 
blue eyes had a melancholy expression. 

“Bubbleby, let me introduce you to Mr. Madsworth. You 
will find him a congenial spirit. Clever, professional men like 
you ought to be acquainted ; and, by the way, here is Miss Clara 
Then, sotto voce, to me—“* You 


Bubbleby, looking charmin 
will have to sit next to Miss Clara at dinner, and you must 
entertain her, for the Judge who takes her in never talks 
except on the Bench.” Our host then turned away, and 
Mr. Bubbleby introduced me to his wife and elder daughter. 
Tho mother was an acid and sharp-featured person, and 
Miss Bubbleby had dutifully inherited these characteristics ; 
but Miss Clara, with a wisdom beyond her years, had devoted 
herself to plumpness and the cultivation of those qualities which 
go to make up what we call a “ jolly girl.” 

She was a delightful dinner neighbour, for she chattered 
and laughed continually ; the rest of the family reconnoitring 
ug from their several posts with an air of approval. I learnt 
that “poor dear Papa” was the Local Funds Engineer and sadly 
unappreciated ; that he was always busy on some new invention 
the merit of which was denied by jealous people. “Pa is so 
very clever, you know ; and he meets so few who can sympathise 
with him.” Sympathy is my strong point ; and glancing down 
the table at his towzled head and “lost-my-way » sort of counten- 
ance, T promised myself that I would sympathise my hardest 
with the parent of so delightful a creature as Clara Bubbleby. 
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So little cold weather comes to Ajaibgaum that the residents 


make the most of it ; and sitting on the windward side of a camp- 


fire mulling claret and brewing grog furnished a pleasing and 
Christmas-like after-dinner diversion. We were thus occupied 
when Mr. Bubbleby interrupted the little flirtation that Clara 
and I had set up, by deferenti 
versation. He had to accompany His Honour to Brinjalpur;and 
wished to know if I could spare him half an hour in the early 
morning to look over his inventions. I thought of my proud 
» Temple of Fame and Special Corre- 
spondent of the Oracle ; and gladly promised to do allin my 


ally claiming a few minutes con- 


position as a priest of th 


power to make the fruits of his genius known. But remember- 


ing my chief’s instructions added :—* As a man of the world, Mr, 


and that T should like to look at these 
te individual, absolutely unprejudiced, 
and without any reference to the use to be made of the informa- 
we will talk them over and ‘sink the 


Bubbleby, you will under 
things with you as a priv: 


tion. In short, my dear 


shop.’” 

I flattered myself that I had thus secured the imperson- 
ality which, as all right-thinking journalists allow, ought to 
shroud the newspaper writer. 

The Engineer seized my hand impressively, and with an air 
of great mystery assured me that he understood mo perfectly ; 
and that he and his family would religiously abstain from any 
reference to what he was pleased to call my “position as a profes- 
sional man.” He then left, and the band of a neighbouring mess- 
tent striking up dance music, Mr. Twitchley Crowdie proposed 
a valse. The cheery Commissioner was plump but nimble, Ho 
e and took Miss Clara for a turn. 


quickly tired ont the Judge's w 


The gaily dressed couples revolving round the fire, nowin gloom 
and now in the ¢ 


of the blazing wood, made a pretty picutre ; 
and the girlish grace of Mi 


Clara was in charming contrast to 
the rotundity ofher partner, whose bald head shone inthe firelight 
like a spinning billiard ball. Suddenly I saw him trip on the 
edge of a durree. He tried to recover himself and seemed to do 
so for a yard or two, but stumbled again, Desperately trying 
not to fall, and tightly clutching Miss Clara, he bore down on 
the fire ; falling into it on his back and raising a fountain of 
sparks. The ladies screamed, but Mr. Twitchley Crowdie was 
active and had great presence of mind, He rolled, out of the 
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fire, rapidly‘over and over Miss Clara with intent to “put her out” 
according to the plan recommended in books ; and in this he cer- 


tainly succeeded, for, when he wa: isted to rise and I bent with 


infinite concern over the prostrate maiden, I found she was not 
in the least burnt but very much dishevelled and ont of breath. 
No bones were broken, however, and when I raised her the 
trembling girl laid her head on my shoulder and murmured— 
“Oh! Mr. Mudsworth, Iam so frightened !” 

She soon recovered her self-possession however, and was 
pronounced no worse for the accident. The fire was flattened 
out and burnt dim and blue, a good deal of claret was spilt and 
the company dispersed, leaying the Commissioner ruefully 
examining the durree and wondering how on earth he came to 
fall. 

Mrs. Bubbleby insisted on my seeing them home in the 
family tonga ; and, as I could not drive, it was arranged that I 
should sit behind with Clara and support her. I had to support 
her with my arm round her waist all the way. It was a thrilling 
experience. 

As we drove up I saw through a window the tangled head 
of “poor dear Pa” bent over a writing-table preparing, as I 
afterwards learned to my sorrow, statements for my information. 
Mrs. Bubbleby was pleased to consider me as Clara’s “preserver,” 
and I received the effusive thanks of the family, but a pressure 

of the dear girl’s hand was worth all the rest ; and fall of the 
memory of this I returned to my quarters. 


QUARTETTE, 
ee 


CHAPTER II. 


Mr, Buspieny looked sleepy as he appeared at the Exhibi- 
tion early next morning, carrying a mighty roll of papers. He 
led me to the building, and I asked his opinion on tho 
machinery. He cared little for agricultural implements, but 
took me toa stall spread with a mysterious array of models, 
specifications and framed drawings. Over all was painted 
“Inventions anp Pare py A. Bussiesy, M.I.C.H., Locan 
Funps Enar Ass sum.” Isaw at a glance that Mr, 
Bubbleby was an inventor and an enthusiast and, I made up my 
mind tohumour him. Nothing was easier. AIlI had to do was 
to say a word now and then; and to write a line from time to 
time in my note-book. 

Bubbleby’s windmill pump; Bubbleby’s self-acting punkah; 
his patent bullock-gearing—all were reviewed ; but the features 
of the show upon which he dwelt most were the Bubbleby 
permanent-way ; a railway carriage axle bearing the same name ; 
a wonderful brake, all screws, springs and chains ; and a patent 
coupling for railway s. I could well believe that but 
for the accident of his vegetating in Ajaibgaum these inventions 
would have procured him a European reputation, though an 
extraordinary jealousy and a combination of interested persons 
had hitherto prevented them from being accepted on Indian 
railways; and, being anxious to stand well with him, I flatter 
myself I passed for an expert. I warmed with his enthusiasm, 
and significantly hinted that the days of his obscurity were over; 


having already in my mind written several paragraphs on his 


inventive genius, and thought over some cutting things to say 
on the bonds of red tape which crippled the railway enterprise 
of India, 

His time was short, but before he went he unrolled his 
bundle of papers. Thero were a few sketches, hints, plans, &c., 
of the inventions noted above, and of other matt connected 
with railways which might interest me. It was an appalling 
sight; and my blood curdled as I turned over the sheets, I 
longed to protest, but Mr. Bubbleby’s time was up. He shook 
me by the hand in the most impr emanner. He said hope 
had dawned upon his path; and that he felt that he should have 
justice done to him at last. He further invited me during his 
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absence to look up his wife and family, who would only 
be too happy to do all in their power for my entertainment; 
and then left me, helpless and aghast, before this heap of 
papors. Poor Bubbleby! THe evidently was one of those 
who cherish exaggerated idoas of the power of the Press, Wo 
who move its levers know that it isa mighty engine; but when 
it comes to patent self-acting brakes and inventions connected 
with the permanent-way, the advertisement department of this 
great power would seem to be the proper handle to lay hold of, 
Still, here was a man of inventive genius, wistful of aspect, pale 
as Palissy, thin as Jacquard, and carnost as Hargreaves, who, 
by the accident of his living in India, had missed the rich rewards 
that fall to the lot of such mon as Fairbairn and Bessemer. 
Decidedly he must be dragged from his unmerited obscurity and 
held up to the admiration he deserved. 

It was natural that he should turn from uncongenial people 
who could not sympathiso with his pursuits to a representa- 
tive of Literature. His confidences did me honour, but I confess 
I was somewhat ombarrassed by thom; and I found when left 
dlone before the patent br and tho rest of the puzzling 
models, that I remembered very little of what the enthusiastic 
inventor had said, and when I turned to my note-book my 
observations wero so merely interjectional as to be useless, 
But Clara Bubbleby’s eyes I recalled with photographic accuracy 5 
while a certain piquant turn of her nose and a pretty pecularity 
in its chisolling where it joined the short upper lip, and the full 
red lips themselves, were all much more distinct to my mind’s 
eye than Wxhibitions full of models. As I rolled up my sheaf 
of plans and went to breakfast, I thought that my chief would 
admit, if he could sce me, that I was doing my duty by the paper. 

In the afternoon I called on the Bubblebys, and was 
cordially welcomed to tea. A stalwart young gentleman con- 
nected with cotton machinery, who spoke with a strong 
Lancashire accent, did not seem to be pleased with the attentions 
T paid to Miss Clara ; nor was the young lady herself imiajeom= 
fortable frame of mind. Mrs. Bubbleby smiled on oe with 
her acid aspect, and turned to me all honoy. As acting it was 
admirable, but the rapidity of the change was more SOLPUANIS, 
T was evidently in the Lancashire man’s way ; 


leasant. 
ieee d when he sulkily departed, and a 


and wo were all relieve 
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system of telegraphy that had been flashing from eye to eye of 
the three ladies ceased. 

A drive in the family tonga was proposed; but Mrs. and Miss 
Bubbleby had to meet the chaplain’s wife on business. That 
neod not prevent Miss Clara and myself taking the air together. 

To the cold world, ée., to the people we met, I daresay 
we appeared to be merely jogging along with the uncomfortable 
motion peculiar to tongas; but dead Moslems are blest indeed 
if the cushioned clonds of Muhammad’s paradise offer anything 
half so delightful as that seat by Clara Bubbleby’s side was to 
me. Mr. Cheetham, the Lancashire man, met usand vouchsafed 
a louring nod in reply to the sweet girl’s arch imitation of a 
coachman’s salute with raised elbow. 

Looking back on that happy drivein a conveyance whosesprings 
were not elastic as our spirits, and on other little incidents 
of my brief acquaintance with the belle of Ajaibgaum, I am fain 
to admit that she was an egregious flirt and that I was a blind 
ass. This discovery has not the morit of novelty ; but it may 
establish a claim to my reader’s sympathy. For I doubt not 
that at some poriod of his or her existence he or she has been 
either one or the other. 

The lovely Clara, after the manner of her kind, enjoyed 
using me as a foil to the broad-shouldered and broader-tongued 
Chectham. For three happy days I almost lived at the hospite 
able Bubbleby bungalow, where Mrs. Bubbleby treated me with 
a confidential and knowing air which was more amusing than 
intelligible. I did my best to be civil to the Lancashire inter- 
loper ; but it was clear there was no love lost between us. He 
grunted contomptuously during my most entertaining conver- 
sation ; he took a pleasure in not knowing and never having 
heard of things and people to which I referred; and when he 
did his utmost to be polite, there was an expression 
in his eyo which conld only bo adequately rendered by 
the vulgar phrase—‘T[ should like to punch your head.” 
When the inventor returned he was more mysterious and 
confidential than ever, and bore a stil] bigger burden of papers. 
He dragged mo once more to that dreadful stand, and was 
beginning his descriptions anew, when I hailed the appearance 


of Mr. Twitchley Crowdie at the head of a peripatetic jury 
deliberating on the merits of rival cotton-gins, 
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“Hallo, Bubbleby ! Back again I see, I have news for 
you. Mudsworth is coming,” 


“Mr, Mudsworth is here with me,” said the Engineer with 
complacent dignity. 

“Ah, yes; but I mean the Mudsworth, you know, Consulting 
Engineer for Railway Crossings and Culverts.” 

“And this gentleman ?” said Mr. Bubbleby, pointing to me. 

“ That's Mr. Mudsworth of the Presidency Oracle, you know.” 
The designer of the patent brake and the parent of the fair 
Clara hastily gathered together his papers. His faco was 
pale ; his hair more tangled than over. He tied up his precious 
documents with unnecessary tightness, and, as he turned to go, 
he thaundered—* Sir, you are a hearthless impostor!” 

Mr, Twitchley Crowdie and the jurymen broke into a roar 
ef laughter. It was a most embarrassing position that my obedi- 
ence to instructions had brought about. I had carefully avoided 
mentioning the paper; but I had also forgotten all about the 
Mudsworth—the other and better known man who bore my 
name. The mysterious air of deference with which I had been 
treated, and other incidents which Clara’s bright eyes had 
caused me to pass over without notice, were now all clear. I 
breathlessly explained tho circumstances to Mr. Twitchley 
Crowdie and the gentlemen with him. I grew eloquent with 
a piteous earnestness seldom heard in private life; but those 
jovial jurors only laughed the more. They believed me, how- 
ever; and their President invited me to join them at lunch. 

If they performed their judging functions in the large and 
comprehensive spirit in which they lunched, my friends wero 
miracles of critical force. They had been awarding prizes all 
the morning ; but after that generous meal there was a positive 
rain of decorations, And the Ajaibgaum Exhibition Medal 
was a thing to be proud of, On the obverse was a profile head 
of Sir Rupert Boldick.in bold relief, crowned with a laurel 
wreath, like a Cesar or a victor in the Olympic games. On tho 
reverse there was a picturesque heap of cows, astronomical teles- 
copes, horses, ploughs, painters’ palettes, books, sextants and 
cog-wheels surmounted by a palm-tree, which conveyed to the 
meanest capacity a general impression of Art, Science, Industry, 
Agriculture, Literature and India. In the cheerful society 
of the dispensers of this brazen honour, I regained my spirits, 
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which had been dashed by Mr, Bubbleby’s rude remark. Their 
dry champagne sang consolatory anthems in my head; ext, as I 
passed through the machinery department on my way to write an 
enthusiastic account of their conscientious labours, my way was 
suddenly barred by Mr. Cheetham, accompanied by several of his 
mechanical and engineering friends. His Lancashire accent 
was most unpleasantly strong as he cried: “Look here! This is 
the chap that comes swaggering about, pretending to be 
somebody, when he is nowt at all but a beggarly penny-a-liner !”» 

Much more did this northern barbarian say to the samo 
effect ; buthe did not know that I had been lunching with a 
jovial jury, and was not in a mood to be trifled with. I took off 
my spectacles and replied with equal vigour of speoch. 

T would fain draw a veil over the sequel ; but trath compels 
me to proceed. I lost my temper, and he revenged himself for 
all the lovely Clara had made him suffer. I am ignorant of the 
manly art of sclf-defence ; while tho brutal Cheetham was a 
scientific export. Ono well-directed blow made all the stars in 
the firmament flash in my and a second, which flattened my 
nose on my face, felled me ound. His friends restained 
my opponent from farther violence. They picked me up and 
washed my disfigured countenance in the soapy water-trough 
of the adjacent Diphthong washing machine. They counselled 
the application of raw be ik, and saw me to my ticca-gharry, 
while the Lancashire Bers« ; thongh held back by his friends, 
showed a lively desire to repeat the dose. 

A quelque chose malheur est bon. I hail scarcely reached 
my quarters when a messenger arrived with a brief and stern 
note from Mr. Bubbleby demanding his papers. My eyes had 
black orbits, and my nose felt'sad and strange, like somebody 
else’s nose ; but I had got rid of those detestable plans! In the 
evening I walked out to relieve an unaccountable stiffness in my 
requented road and musing on the eyil 
chances that had befallen me. But other people had sought 
solitude ; and I recognised the Bubbleby tonga. ‘This time Mr. 


limbs, taking an unf 


Cheetham sat by the faithless Clara’s side and flourished his 
whip in triumph as they passed ; whi 
face. I bore up 
ineffectual a disguise for 
for a pair of black eyes. 


he smiled lovingly in his 
as bravely as I could; but a broken nose is ag 
a wounded spirit as are gold spectacles 
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The worst of my misfortunes came later and in this wise. 
The local correspondent of the opposition paper was a friond of 
Mr. Bubbleby, and one of his letters contained this absurd 
paragraph : “Foremost among the visitors is Mr. Muds- 
worth, C.H., the great Railway Engineer, 


who takes copious 
notes of all subjects of interest 


, and has been greatly impressed 
by the inventive genius of our wor thy and accomplished Local 


Funds Engineer, and has promised to introduce his valuable 
inventions on all the railways in the Empire. A little bird 
also whispers that, at no distant date, the distinguished engineer 


and the younger daughter of our local inventor may be united 
in bonds more durable if possible than the patent carriages 
coupling which is destined to make the latter famous.” 

The wretch probably thought this very neatly turned; but 
the editor, instead of cutting it out, appended a note to the 
effect that there must be some mistake, as Mr. Mudsworth; C.E., 
had been married for years, and that confusion had probably 
been caused by the presence at Ajaibgaum of a “pushing person 
from the office of our Ditch Street contemporary who bore 
the same name, but who was as ignorant of Engineering as of 
most other subjects on which he wrote at such tedious length,” 
I spent Christmas Day in treating my bruises, and in writing 
a long explanation to my chief of the Oracle. 
Mr. Bubbleby, and I had the satis 
extent, rehabilitated in his good ¢ 


I wrote also to 
‘action of being, to some 
ces. For, when the real 
Engineering Mudsworth was led up to the stand of models, ho 
only said—* Ah, yes! Yes, very ingenious. Very ingenious,” and 
resolutely declined the sheaves of papers that had been thrust 
upon me. Tho inventor felt that the Press had been a better 
friend to him than Science in power, and he forgaye me. But 
I went no more to tea with the ladies at the Bubbleby bungalow, 
and the Lancashire man had the coast clear for himself. 

So it was nota particularly merry Christmas, after all, that 
Ispent at Ajaibgaum. And I do not think it was kind of Mr. 
Cheetham, two months later, to address me by name—enclosing 
postage stamps for two rupees—the notification of the “domestic 
occurrence” that united him for life to the fair Clara. Though 
he was an incult barbarian, he must have known that it is 
to the manager of a journal, and not to its literary staff, that 
communications of this kind should be addressed. 
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Rivals. 


To Love’s low voice She lent a careless ear, 


Her hand within his rosy fingers lay, 
A chilling weight. She would not turn nor hear, 


But with averted face went on Her wa 


His flow’ry wreaths beneath Her heedless feet 


She crushed, nor cared to breathe his offerings sweet. 


But when pale Death, all featureless and grim, 


Lifted his bony hand, and beckoning 
Held out his cypress branch, She followed him, 
And Love was left forlorn and wondering 
When She, who for his wooing would not stay, 


At Death’s first whisper rose and went away. 


THE PHANTOM ’RICKSHAW. 


(Being a Record of the Illness of Theobald Jack Pansay, B.C.8.) 
————— 

Y¥ doctor tells me that I need rest and change of air. It is not 
improbable that I shall get both ere long—rest that neither the 
red-coated chaprési nor the mid-day gun can break; and 
change of air far beyond that which any homeward-bound steamer 
ean givo me. In the meantime I am resolved to stay where I am ; 
and, in flat defiance of my doctor’s orders, to take all the world into 
my confidence. You shall learn for yourselves the precise nature 
of my malady ; and shall, too, judge for yourselves whether any 
man born of woman on this weary, weary earth was ever so 


tormented as I. Speaking now as a condemned criminal might 


speak ere the drop-bolis are drawn, my story, wild and hideously 
improbable as it may appear, demands at least attention, That it 
will ever recoive credence I utterly disbelieve. Two months ago 
I should have scouted as mad or drunk the man who had dared tell 
me tho like, Two months ago I was the happiest man in India. 
To-day, from Peshawar to the sea, there is no one more wretched. 
My doctor and I are the only two who know this. His explanation 
is that my brain, digestion and eyesight are all slightly affected, 
giving rise to my frequent and persistent “ delusions.” Delusions 
forsooth! I call him a fool; but he attends me still with the 
same unwearied smile, the same bland professional manner, the 
same neatly-trimmed red wh till I begin to suspect that 
I am an ungrateful, ovil-tempered invalid. But you shall judge 
for yourselves. 

Threo years ago it was my fortune—my great misfortune— 
to sail from Gravesend to Bombay, on return from short leaye, 
with one Agnes Keith-Wessington, wife of an officer on the 
Bombay side. It does not in the least concern you to know 
what manner of woman she was. Be content with the knowledge 
that, ere the voyage had ended, both she and I were desperately 
and unreasoningly in love with one another. Heaven knows 
that I can make the admission now without one particle of 
vanity! In matters of this sort there is always one who gives 
and another who accepts. From the first day of our ill-omened 
attachmont, I was conscious that Agnes’s passion was a stronger, @ 
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more dominant, and—if I may usethe expression—a purer sentiment 
than mine. Whether she recognized the fact then, I do not know, 
Afterwards it was bitterly plain to both of us. Arrived at Bombay 
in the spring of the year, we went our respective ways, to meet no 


more for the next three or four months, when my leave and her 
Jove took us both to Simla. There we spent the season together ; 
and there my fire of straw burnt itself out to a pitiful end with 
the closing year. I attempt no excuse. I make no apology. 
Mrs. Wessington had giyen up much for my sake, and was 
prepared to give up all. From my own lips, in August 1882, 
she learnt that I was sick of her presence, tired of her company, 
and weary of the sound of her voice. Ninety-nine women out 
of a hundred would have spurned meas I spurned them ; and seyenty~ 
five of that number would have promptly avenged themselves by 
active and obtrusive flirtation with other men. But Mrs, Wessington 
was the hundredth. On her, neither my openly expressed aversion, 
or the cutting brutalities with which I garnished our ¢éte-d-tétes, 
had the least effect. “ Jack, darling!” was her one eternal cuckoo« 
ery: “I’m sure it’s all a mistake—a hideous mistake ; and we'll be 
good friends again some day. Please forgive me, Jack, dear.” I 
was the offender, and I knew it. That knowledge transformed my 
pity into passive endurance, and eventually into blind hate—the 
same instinct, I suppose, which prompts a man to savagely stamp on 
the spider he has but half killed, And with this hate in my 
bosom the season of 1882 came to an end. 

Next year we met again at Simla—sho with her pale insipid 
face and timid attempts at reconciliation, and I with loathing of 
her in every fibre of my frame, Several times I could not 
avoid meeting her alone; and on each occasion her words were 
identically the same. Still the unreasoning cry that it was alla 
“mistake ;” and still the hope of eventually “making friends.” 
I might have seen, had I cared to look, that that hope only was 
keeping her alive. She grew more wan and thin month by month. 
You will agree with me at least that such conduct would have 
driven anyone to despair. It was uncalled for; childish; 
tnwomanly. I maintain that she was much to blame. And again 
sometimes, in the black fever-stricken night watches, I have begun 
to think that I might haye been a little kinder to her. But that really 
#¢a “delusion.” I couldn’t have gone on pretending to love her 
when I didn’t ; could I? It would have been unfair to us both. 
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Last year we met again—on the same terms as before. The 
same weary appeals and the same curt answers from my lips. At 
least I would make her see how wholly wrong and hopeless were 
her attempts at resuming the old relatior hip. As tho season 
wore on, we fell apart more and more ; that is to say, she found 
it more difficult to meet me, for I had other and more absorbing 
interests to attend to. When I think it over quietly in my sick 
room, the season of 1884 seems like some wild, confused night- 
mare whoro light and shade were fantastically intermingled. My 
courtship of little Kitty Mannering ; my hopes, doubts and fears ; 
our Jong rides together; my trembling avowal of attachment; 
her reply ; and now and again a vision of a white face flitting by 
in the ’rickshaw with the black and white liveries I used to once 
watch for so earnestly—tho waye of Mrs. Wessington gloved hand ; 
and when sho met me alone, which was but seldom, the irksome 
monotony of her appeal. I loved Kitty Mannering ; honestly, 
heartily loved her, and with my love for her grew my hatred for 
Agnes. In August Kitty and I were engaged. The next day I 
mot thoso accursed “magpie ” jhampanies at the back of Jakko, 
and, moved by somo passing sentiment of pity, stopped to 
tell Mrs, Wessington everything. She know it already! “So 
I hear you're engaged, Ja dear?’ Then, without a moment’s 
pause :— I’m sure it’s all a mist a hideous mistake, Wo 
shall be as good friends some day, J we ever were.” My 
answer might have mado eyen a m i the dying 
woman before me like the blow of Please forgive 
me, Jack; I didn’t mean to m j 
ifstrue!”” And Mrs, Wessington broke down completely. Iturned 
; in peace, feeling for a 


but it’s true, 


away and left her to finish her journey 
utterably mean hound. Onee 


moment or two that I had been an t 
1 turned her *rie w, with the 


I looked back, and saw that she 
idea, I suppose, of overtaking me. 


i tostaplie 
The scene and its surround -e photographed on my 


wept sky*(we were 
s, the muddy 
1 


memory ina curiously mir 

at the end of the wet 

road, and th ¢ 
against which the black and white | 


oomy background 


ies of the jlampanies, the” 
ston’s down-bowed golden. 


yellow-panelled ’rickshaw and Mrs. We 


She was holding her handkerchief in her 


head st. t clearly. f 
ea exhausted against the "rickshaw 


eft hand and was leaning back 
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cushions. I turned my horse up a bypath near the Sanjowlie 
Reservoir and literally ran away. Once I fancied I heard a faint 
call of “Jack!” This may have been imagination, I neyer stopped 
to verify it. Ten minutes later I came across Kitty on horse- 
back ; and, in the delights of a long ride with her, forgot all about the 
interview. A weeklater Mrs. Wessington died,and the inexpressibla 
burden of her existence was removed from my life. I went plains- 
ward, perfectly happy. Before three months were over I had 
forgotten all about her, except that at times the discovery of one 
or two of her old letters reminded me unpleasantly of our bygone 
relationship. By January I had disinterred what was left of 
our correspondence from among my scattered traps and had burnt 
it. At the beginning of April of this year, 1 I was at Simla— 
semi-deserted Simla—once more, and was deep in loyer’s talks and 
walks with Kitty. It was decided that we should be married at the 
end of June. You will understand, therefore, that, loving Kitty as 
I did, I am not saying too much when I pronounce myself to haye 
been at that time the happiest man in India. 

Fourteen delightful days were gone almost before I noticed 
their flight. Then, aroused to the sense of what was proper 
among mortals circumstaneed as we were, I pointed out to Kitty 
that an engagement ring was the outward and visible sign of her 
dignity as an engaged girl; and that sho must forthwith come 
to Hamilton’s to be measured for one. Up to that moment I 
give you my word we had completely forgotten so trivial a matter, 
To Hamilton’s we accordingly went on the 15th of April 1885, 
Remember that—whatever my doctor ma y to the contrary— 
I was in perfect health, enjoying vell-balanced mind and an 
absolutely tranquil spirit. Kitty and I entered Hamilton’s shop 
together, and there, regardless of les convenances, I measured 
Kitty for the ring in the presence of the amused assistant, The 
ring was a sapphire with two diamonds, and cost with the case (as 
Hamilton's books will show) Rs. 295-12. We rode out down the 
slope that leads to the Combermere Bridge and Politi hop. While 
my Waler was cautiously feeling his way over the loose shale, and 
Kitty was laughing and chattering at my side—while all Simla, 
that is to say as much of it as had then come from the plains, 
Was grouped round the Reading-room and Peliti’s shop verandah,— 


I was aware that some one, apparently at a yast distance, was 


calling me by my Christian name, Tt struck me that I had 
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heard the voico before ; but when and where 1 could not at once 


determine. In the short space it took to cover the road between 
the path from Hamilton’s shop and the first plank of the Combermero 
Bridge I had thought over half a dozen people who might have 
committed such a solecism ; and had eventually decided that it must 
have been some singing in my ears. Immediately opposite Peliti’s 
shop, my eye was arrested by tho sight of four jhampanies in 
“magpie” livery, pulling a yellow-panelled cheap bézér *rickshaw. 
In 2 moment my mind flew back to the previous season and Mrs. 
Wessington with asense of irritation and disgust. Was it not 
enough that the woman was dead and done 


with, without her 
black and white servitors reappearing to spoil the day’s happiness ? 


Whoever employed them now, I thought I would call upon and 
ask as a personal favour to change her jhampanies’ livery. Nay, 
I would hiro them myself, and, if necessary, buy their coats from 
off their backs. It is impossible to say here what a flood of dead 
and buried memories their presence evoked. “ Kitty,” I cried, 
“there are poor Mrs. Wessi gto jhampanies turned up again ! ! 
I wonder who has them now? ” Kitty had known Mrs. Wessing~ 
ton last season slightly ; and had always been interested in tho 
sickly woman. 

“What? Where?” she asked, “Ican’t see them anywhere.” 
And, even as she spoke, her horse, swerving from a laden mule, 
threw himself directly in front of the advancing ‘rickshaw. 
Thad scarcely time to utter a word of warning when, to my 
unutterable horror, horse and rider passed right through men and 
carriage as if it had been thin air! “ What’s the matter ?” cried 
Kitty ; “what made you call ont so foolishly, Jack? If I am 
engaged I don’t want all creation to know aboutit. ‘Thero was lots 
of space between the mule and verandah ; and ‘ou think I 
can’t ride—There !” Whereupon wilful Miss Kitty set off with 
her dainty little head in the air at a hand-gallop in the direction 
of tho Band-stand ; fully expecting, as she herself afte s told 
me, that I should follow her. What was the matter? Nothing, 
indeed. Wither that I was mad or drunk, or Simla, prosaical 
every-day Simla, was haunted with devils. I reined in my 
impatient cob, and turned round. The "rickshaw had turned too, 
and now stood immediately facing me, near the left railing of the 
Combermore Bridge. “ Jack! Jack, darling!” (there (ras no mistake 
about the words this time : they rang through my brain as if 
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#s some hideous mistake, 

and let’s be friends, again.” 

a s I hope and pray 

daily fo > deatl read by ni, leant Koith-Wessing- 
ton, handkerchief in hand, and golden head bowed on her breast. 
How long I stared motic this horror 1 do not know. 
Finally, I was aro ry my syc ing the Waler’s bridle and 
asking whether “the sahib was Lem From the horrible 
to the commonplace is but a step. I tumbled off my horse and 
dashed, half fainting, into Peliti’s for a glass of cherry-brandy. 
There two or thr ples we: athered round the coffce-tables 
discussing the gossip of the day. heir trivialities were more 
comforting to me just then than the consolations of religion 
could haye been. I plunged into the midst of the conversation at 
once ; chatted, laughed and jested. with a face (when I caught a 


glimpse of it in a mirror) aa white and drawn as that of a corpse. 


Three or four men noticed my condition ; and, evidently setting 
it down to the results of over many “pegs,” charitably endea- 
youred to draw me apart from tho rest of the loungers, 
But I refused to be led aw I wanted the company of 
my kind—the more the merrier—as a child rushes into the 
midst of the dinner-party after a fright in the dark. I must 
have talked for about ten minutes or so, though it seemed an 
eternity to me, when I heard Kitty’s clear voice outside enquir- 
ing of my syco where I was. In another minute she had entered 
the shop, prepared 1 roundly upbraid me for failing so signally 
in my dutie ithful cavalier. Something in my face stop- 
ped her. “ Why, Jack,” sho cried, “ what have you been doing ? 
What has happened? Are youill?” Thus driven into a direct 
lie, I said that the sun had been a little too much for me, It was 
close upon five o’clock of a cloudy April afternoon, and the 
sun had been hidden all day. Isaw my mistake as soon as the 
words were out of my mouth: attempted to recover it; blundered 
hopelessly and followed Kitty in a regal rage out of doors, amid 
the smiles of my acquaintances. Once outside I made some 
excuse (I have forgotten what) on the score of my feeling faint ; 
and cantered away to my hotel, leaving Kitty to finish the ride 
hy herself. 

Arrived in my room I sat down and calmly tried to 
reason out the matter. Here was I, Theobald Jack Pansay, a 
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well educated Bengal Civi 


an in the year of grace 1885, presum- 
ably sano, certainly 


\ healthy, driven in terror from my sweetheart’s 
side by the apparition of a woman who had been dead and buried 
eight months ago. These were facts that I could not blink, 
Nothing was further from my thoug! 


Sige s than any memory of Mrs. 
Wessington when Kitty and I left Hamilton’s shop. Nothing 


was more utterly commonplace than the stretch of wall opposite 
Peliti’s. It was broad daylight. The road was full of people; and 
yet here, look you, in defiance of every law of probability, in direot 
outrage of Nature’s ordinance, there had appeared to me a face 
from the grave. Kitty’s Arab had gono through tho ’rickshaw, 
so that my first hope, that some woman marvellously liko Mrs. 
Wessington had hired tho curriage and the coolies with their old 
livery, fell to the ground. Again and again [ went round this 
tread-mill of thought; and, again and again, e up bafiled and 
in despair. The voice was as inexplicable as the apparition. I 
had originally some wild notion of confiding it all to Kitty ; of 
begging her to marry me at once; and in her arms defying 
the ghostly occupant of the’rickshaw. “ After all,” I argued, 
“tho presence of the ’rickshaw is in itself enough to provo 
the existence of a spectral illusion. Ono may see ghosts 
of men and women, but surely never of coolies and carriages. 
The whole thing is preposterous. Fancy the ghost of a 
pahini !” 

Next morning I sent a ponitent note to Kitty, imploring her 
to overlook my strange conduct of the previous afternoon. My 
Divinity was still very wrath; and a personal apology was 
necessary. I explained, with a fluency born of nightlong ponder- 
ing over a falsehood, that I had been attacked with a sudden palpi- 
tation of the heart—tho result of indigestion This eminontly 
practical solution had its effect ; and Kitty and I rode out that 
afternoon with the shadow of my first lie dividing us. Nothing 
would please her save a canter round Jakko. With my nerves 
still unstrung from the previous night, I feebly protested against the 
notion, suggesting Observatory Hill, Jutogh, Boileaugunge 
road,—anything rather than the Jakko round, Witty was angry 
and a little hurt, so I yielded from fear of provoking a second mis- 
understanding, and we set out together vid Chota Simla. We 
way, and, according to our custom, 


walked a greater part of the 
cantered up from a mile or so below the Convent to the stretch of 
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level road by the Sanjowlie Reservoir. The wretched horses 
appeared to fly, and my heart beat quicker and quicker as we neared 
tho crest of the ascent. My mind had been full of Mrs. Wessing- 
ton all the afternoon ; and every inch of the road bore witness to 
our old-time walks and talks. The boulders were full of it; the 
pines sang it aloud overhead ; the rain-fed torrents giggled and 
chuckled unseen over the shameful story ; and tho wind in 
my ears chanted the iniquity aloud. 4 fitting climax, in the 
middle of tho level road, the Horror was awaiting me. No other 


shaw was in sight. Only the four black and white jham- 


panies, the yellow-panelled ¢ and the golden head of tho 
woman within: all apparently just as I had left them eight 
food that Kitty 
must sea what I saw: we were so marvelously sympathotic in all 


months and a fortnight ago! For an instant I fi 


things., Her next words undeceived me—“ Not a soul in sight ! 
Como along, Jack, and I'll r you to the Reservoir bnildings.” 
Tho wiry little Arab was off like a bird, my Waler following close 
behind him ; and in this order we dashed under the cliffs. Half a 
minute brought us within fifty yards of tho rickshaw. T pulled my 
Waler and fell back a little. The ’rickshaw was directly in the 
middle of the road, and once more the Arab passed through it; my 
horse following close behind. “Jack! Jack dear! Please forgivo 
me” rang like a wail in my ears, and, after an interval :—“ It’s all 
a mistake, a hideous mistake.” I beat Kitty by about a hundred 
yards, for I spurred my horse like a man possessed. When I 
turned my head by the Res ir works, the black and white liveries 
wore still waiting—patiently waiting—under the grey hillside, 
and the wind brought me a mocking echo of the words I had just 
heard. Kitty bantered mo a good deal on my silence throughout 
the remainder of the ride. I had been talking up till then 
wildly and at random. To saye my life I could not speak naturally, 
and from Sanjowlie to the Church wisely held my tongue. 

Iwas to dine with Mr. and Mrs, Mannering that night, and had 
barely time to canter home to dress, grinding round the same old 
treadmill of blind wonder and terror. On tho road to Elysium Hill 
I overheard two men talking together in the dusk—“ It’s a curious 
thing,” said one, “ how completely all trace of it disappeared. You 
know my wife was insanely fond of the woman (Never could see any- 
thing in her myself) and wanted me to pick up her old ‘rickshaw 
and coolies if they were to be got for love or money, Morbid 
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sort of fancy T call it ; but I’ve got to do what the mem-sahib tells 
me. Would you believe that the man sho hired it off tells mo that 
all four of the men, thoy wero bhais, died of cholera on the way to 
Hardwér, poor devils, and the ’rickshaw itself has been broken up 
by the man himself. Told me he never used a dead mem-sahib’s 
*rickshaw. Spoilthis luck. Queer notion, wasn’t it? Fancy poor 
little Mrs. Wessington spoiling any one’s luck except her own!” 
{L laughed aloud at this point ; and my laugh jarred on me as I 
uttered it, So there were ghosts of ’rickshaws after all, and ghostly 
nauleris in the other world! How much did Mrs, Wessington give 
her men ? What wore their hours ? Where did they go? And fora 
visible answer to my last question I saw the infernal Thing blockin& 
my path in the twilight. Les morts vont vite and by pugdundies 
unknown to ordinary coolies. I laughed aloud a second time and 
checked my laughter suddenly, for I was afraid I was going mad. 
Mad to a certain extent I must have been, for I recollect that I 
reined in my horso by the head of the rickshaw, and politely wished 
Mrs. Wessington ‘good evening.” Hor answer was one I knew 
only too well. I listened to the end; and replied that 1had heard 


it all before, but should be delighted if she had anything further 
to say. Some malignant devil stronger than I must have entered 


into me that evening, for I have a dim recollection of talking 
the commonplaces of the day for five minutes to the Thing in 
front of me. 

“ Mad as a hatter, poor devil, or drunk. Max, try and get him 
to come home.” Surely that was not Mrs. Wessington’s voice! The 
two men had overheard me speaking to the empty air, and had 
returned to look after me. They were very kind and considerate, 
and from their words evidently thought that I was drunk. 
I thanked them confusedly and cantered away to my hotel, 
there changed, and arrived at the Mannerings ten minutes late. I 
pleaded the darkness of the night as an excuse ; was rebuked, sotto 
voce, by Kitty for my unloverlike tardiness ; and sat down. The 
conversation had already become general ; and, under cover of it, I 
was addressing some remarks of a tender nature to my sweetheart 
when I was aware that, at the further end of the table, a short 
red-whiskered man was describing with much unction and fervour 
his encounter with a mad unknown that evening. A few 
Sentences convinced me that he was describing the incident of half 
an hour ago. In the middle of the story he looked round for 
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applause, as professional story-tellers do, caught my eye, and 
straightway collapsed. Thero was a moment’s awkward silence, and 
the red-whi d man muttered something to the effect that he had 
forgotten tho rest ;'’ thereby sacrificing a reputation as a good 
story-teller which he had sedulously built up for six seasons past. 
I blessed him from the bottom of my heart and—went on with 
my fish. * 

In the fulness of time that dinner camo to an end ; and, with 
genuine regret, I tore myself away from Kitty as certain as I was 
of my own existence that It would be waiting me outside the door, 
The red-whiskered man, to whom I had been introduced as Dr. Heath- 
erlegh of Simla, volunteered to bear me company as far as our roads 
lay together, andI accepted his offer with gratitude, My instinct 
had not deceived me. It lay in readiness in the Mall, and in what 
seemed devilish mockery of our ways, with a lighted head-lamp, 
The red-whiskered man went to the point at once, in a manner 
that showed he had been thinking over it all dinner time: “I 
say, Pansay, what the deuce was the matter with you this evening 
on the Elysium road ? ” The suddenness of tho question wrenched 
an answer from me before I was aware. “That!” said I, pointing 
to It. “That may be either D. 1. or eyes for aught I know. 
Now you don’t liquor. I saw as much at dinner, go it can’t bo 
D.T. There's is nothing whatever where you’re pointing ; though 
you’re sweating and trembling with fright like a scared pony. 
Therefore, I conclude that it’s eyes. And I understand all about 
them. Come along home with me. I’m on the Blessington lower 
road.” To my intense delight the ‘rickshaw Instead of 
waiting for us kept about twenty yards ahead—and this too 
whether we walked, trotted or cantered. In the course of that 
long night ride I had told my companion as much as I have told 
you here. 

“Well, you’ve spoilt one of the best tales I’ve ever laid tongue 
to,” said he. “But I'll forgive you for tho sake of what you’ye 
gone through. Now come along home and do what I tell you ; 


and when I’ve cured you, young man, let this bo a lesson to you to 
steer clear of women and indigestible food till the day of yourdeath.” 
Tho *rickshaw kept steadily in front ; and my red-whiskored friend 
seemed to derive great pleasure from my account of its exact 
whereabouts. “Eyes, Pansay—all eyes. Byes, Brain and Stomach; 
and the greatest of these three is Stomach. You've too much 
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brain, too little stomach, and thoroughly unhealthy eyes. Get 
your stomach straight and the rest follows. And all that’s French for 
a liver pill, my boy. I take sole medical charge of you fro m this 
hour ; for you’re too interesting a phenomenon to be passed over.” 


By this time we were deep in the shadow of the Blessing- 
ton lower road and the ’rickshaw came to a dead stop under a pine- 
lad, overhanging shale cliff. Tustinctively 1 halted too, giving my 
reason. Heatherlegh rapped out an oath ow, if you think Pm 
going to spend a cold night on the hill side for the of a stomach, 
cum brain ew eye illusion .... Lord’ ha’ mercy! what’s that!”’ 
There was a muffled report like a cannon; a blinding smother of 
dusttwenty yardsin front of us —acrack—thenoise of rent boug! 
and about ten yards of the cliff-side, pines, undergrowth and all, slid 
down into the road below; completely blocking it up. The 
uprooted trees swayed and tottered for a moment like drunken 
giants in the gloom, and then fell prone among their fellows with 
a thundrous crash. Our two horses stood motionless and sweating 
with fear, As soon as the rattle of falling earth and stone had 
subsided, my companion muttered : —“ Man, if we'd gone forward 
we should have been ten feet deep in our graves by now. There 
aro more things in heaven and earth. Come home Pansay and 
thank God. Iwant a peg badly.” We retraced our way over 
tho Church Ridge, and I arrived at Dr. Heatherlegh’s house shortly 
after midnight. His attempts towards my cure commenced 
almost immediately, and for a week I never left his house. Many 
atime in the course of that week did I bless the good fortune which 
had thrown me in contact with Simla’s best and kindest doctor. 
Day by day my spirits grew lighter and more equable. Day by 
day too I became more and more inclined to fall in with Heather 
logh’s “spectral illusion” theory, implicating eyes, brain, and 
stomach. I wrote to Kitty telling her that a slight sprain caused 
by a full from my horse kept me indoors for a few days; that I 
should be alright before she had time to regret my epee, and 
much more folly to the same effect. Heatherlegh’s treatment 
was simple to a degree. It consisted of daverspilla 001 Waa 
baths and strong exercise, taken in the dusk or at early oti 
—for as he sagely observed :—* A man with a sprained ankle 
doesn’t walk a dozen mil 
might be wondering jf she saw Ou; 
after much examination of pupil and } 


and your young woman 
‘At the end of the week, 
vulse and strict injunctions 


a day, 
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as to diet and pedestrianism, Heatherlegh dismissed me, as brusquely 
as he had taken charge of me. Here is his parting benediction, 
“Man, I certify to your mental cure, and that’s as much as to 
say I’ve cured all your bodily ailments. Now, get your traps out 
obabis ag soon as you can; and be off to make love to Miss Kitty.” 
I was endeavouring to express my thanks for his kindness, 
He cut me short. “ Don’t think I did this because I like you. 
You’ye behaved like a blackguard all through. A d—d 
blackguard. But, all the same, you’re a phenomenon and 
as queer a phenomenon as you are a blackguard. No!”—check- 
ing me a second time—“ not a pie. Go out and see if you can find 
the eyes, brain, and stomach business again. Vl give you a lakh 
for cach time you see it.” 

Half-an-hour later I was alone in the Mannerings’ draw- 
ing-room with Kitty—dronk with the intoxication of present 
happiness and the foreknowledge that I should never more 
be troubled with It’s hideous presence. Strong in the sense 
of my new-found security, I proposed a ride at once ; and, 
by preference, a canter round Jakko. Never had I felt so well, so 
overladen with vitality and mere animal spirits as I did on the 
afternoon of the 80th of April. Kitty was delighted at the change in 
my appearance, and complimented me on it in her delightfully frank 
and outspoken manner. Wee left the Mannerings’ house togethor 
laughing and talking; and cantered along the Chota Simla road as 
of old. 

I was in haste to reach the Sanjowlie reservoir and there 
make my assurance doubly sure. The two horses did their best, but 
seemed all too slow to my impatient mind. Kitty was astonished 
at my boisterousness, my ceaseless laughter and speech. “ Why, 
Jack!” she cried at last, “ you are going on like a child ? What 
are youdoing.” We were just below the Convent, and from sheer 
wantonness I was making my Waler plunge and curyet across the 
road as I tickled it with the loop of my riding whip. “Doing,” 
T answered ; “nothing, dear. And that’s just it. If you’d been 
doing nothing for a week except lie up you'd be, saving your pre- 
sence, child, as ‘ beany’ as I. 


“* Singing and murmuring in your feastful mirth, 
“* Joying to feel yourself alive; 

“*Lord over nature, Lord of the visible Earth, 
“* Lord of the senses five.” 
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My quotation was hardl 
the corner above the Co: 
See across to Sanjowlie, 
black and white liveries 
Keith-Wessington, I 


Y out of my lips before we had rounded 
vent ; and a few yards further on could 

In the centre of the level road stood the 
» the yellow-panelled ’rickshaw and Mrs. 
pulled up, looked, rubbed my eyes, and, I 


believe, must have said something. 


The next thing I knew was 
that I was lying face downward on the road, with Kitty kneeling 
above me in tears. “ Has it gone, child?” I gasped ;“ for God’s 
sake, say it’s gone.” Kitty only wept more bitterly, “ Has what 
gone? Jack dear, what does it all mean? There must bea mistake 
somewhere, Jack—a hideous mistake.” Her last words brought me 
to my feet—mad—raving for the time being. 

“ Yos, there is a mistake somewhere,” I repeated; “a hideous 
mistake. Come and look at It!” I havo an indistinct; idea that 
T dragged Kitty by the wrist along the road up to whore Lt 
stood, and implored her for pity’s sake to speak to It ; to tell It that 
we were betvothed ; that neither Death nor Hell could break the tic 
between us, and heaven only knows how much more to the same 
effect. Now and again I appealed passionately to the Terror in 
the “rickshaw to bear witness to all I had said, and to release me 
from a torture that was killing me. As I talked I suppose I must 
have told Kitty of my old relations with Mrs. Wessington, for I 
saw her listen intently with white face and blazing eyes: — Thank 
you, Mr. Pansy. hat’s quite enough. A sober scoundrel for a 
husband would be had enough, but a drunken one is rather more 
than Ieare for. Syce, ghora lio.” The syce, impassive as Orienta 1s 
always are, had come up with the recaptured horses ; and as 
Kitty sprang into her saddle I caught hold of the bridle, entreating 
her to hear me out and forgive. My answer was the,gut of her 
riding-whip across my face from mouth to eye, and a word or two 
of farewell that even now I cannot write down. So I judged and 
judged rightly that Kitty knew all; and I staggered back to the 
side of the ‘rickshaw like the drunken man she believed me to 
he. My face was cut and bleeding, and the blow of the riding- 
whip had raised 2 livid blue wheal on it. Just then, Heatherlegh, who 
must have been following Kitty and me at a distance, cantered up. 
“Doctor,” I said, pointing to my face, “ here’s Miss Mannering’s 
signature to my order of dismissal, and. , . I'l thank you for 
the lakh as soon as conyenient.” | Heatherlegh’s face, eyen in my 
abject misery, moyed me to laughter. “I'll stake my professional 
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reputation ”—he began. “Don’t be a foul, man. I’ve lost my 
life’s happiness, and you'd better take me home.” As I spoke the 
srickshaw was gone. Then I lost all knowledge of what was 
passing round me. The crest of Jakko seemed to heave and roll 
like the crest of a wind-driven cloud and fall upon me. 

Seven days later (on the 7th of May, that is to say) I was 
aware that I was lying in Heatherlegh’s bedroom as weak as a 
little child. Heatherlegh was watching me intently from behind 
the papers on his writing-table. His first words were not encour- 


aging ; but I was too far spent to be much moved by them :— 


« Here’s Miss Kitty has sent back your letters. You corresponded 
a good deal, you young people. Here’s a packet that looks like 


a ring, and a cheerful sort of a note from Mannering pére, 
which D’ve taken the liberty of reading and burning. The old 
gentleman’s not pleased with you.” 

“ And Kitty?” L asked. 

‘Rather more drawn than her father from what she says. 
By the same token you must haye been letting out any number 
of queer reminiscences just before I met you. ‘Says that a 
man who would haye behaved to a woman as you did to Mrs. 
Wessington ought to kill himself out of sheer pity for his kind. 
he’s a hot-headed little virago, your mash. Will have it too 
that you were suffering from D. 7. when that row on the Jakko 
road turned up. ’Says she’ll die before she even speaks to you 
again.” 

T groaned and turned over on the other side. 

“Now you've got your choice, my friend. This engagement 
has got to be broken off; and the Mannerings don’t want to be too 
hard on you. Was it broken through D. 7. or epileptic fits ? 
Sorry I can’t offer you a better exchange unless you'd prefer 
hereditary insanity. Say the word and J’ll tell ’em it’s fits. 
Come ! I'll give you five minutes to think over it.” 

During those five minutes I believe that I explored thoroughly 
the lowest circles of the inferno which it is permitted man to tread on 
earth, And at the same time I myself was watching myself faltering 
through the dark labyrinths of doubt, misery and utter despair. 
I wondered, as Heatherlegh in his chair might have wondered, 
what dreadful alternative I should adopt. Presently I heard 
myself answering in a voice that I hardly recognized :— 

“They're confoundedly particular about morality in these 
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parts. Give ’em fits, Heatherlegh, and my love. Now let me 
sleep a bit longer.” > ; 

Then my two selyes joined—and it was only I (half 
crazed, devil-driven I) that tossed in my bed, tracing step 
by step the history of the past month. “ But I am in Simla,” 
I kept repeating to myself, “I, Jack Pansay, am in Simla, 
and there are no ghosts here. It’s unreasonable of that woman 
to pretend there are. Why couldn’t Agnes have left me alone ? 
I never did her any harm. It might just as well have been me 


as Agnes. Only I'd never have come back on purpose to kill 
her. Why can’t I be left alone—left alone and happy?” It was 
high noon when I first awoke and the sun was low in the sky 
before I slopt—slept as the tortured criminal sleeps on his rack, 
too worn to feel further pain. 

Next day [ could not leaye my bed. Heatherlegh told me in the 
morning that he had received an answer from Mannering pére, and 
that, thanks to his (Heatherlegh’s) friendly offices, the story of my 
affliction had travelled through the length and breadth of Simla, 
where I was, on all sides, much pitied. “And that’s rather more 
than you deserve,” he concluded pleasantly, “though Lord knows 
you’ve been going through a pretty severe mill. Never mind, we'll 
cure you yet, you perverse phenomenon.” I declined firmly to be 
cured. “ You've been much too good to me allready, old man,” said 
1; “ but I don’t think I need trouble you further.” In my heart I 
knew that nothing Heatherlegh could do would lighten the burden 


that had been laid upon me. 
With that knowledge came also a sense of hopeless 


impotent rebellion against the wireasonableness of it all. There 
men no better than I whose punishments 
nother world; and I felt that 
y, ervelly unfair that I alone should haye been 


were scores of 
have at least been reserved for ar 
it was bitterly 
singled out for so hideo 
place to another where 
the ouly realities in a world o! 
that Mannering, Heatherlegh, 
I knew were all ghosts ; and the great grey hills themselves but 
fs all ghos 
vain shadows devised to torture 
forwards for seven weary days; my 
1 stronger, until the bedroom 


usa fate. This mood would in time give 
it seemed that the *rickshaw and I were 
f shadows; that Kitty was a ghost; 
and all the other men and women 


me. From mood to mood I 
v 
tossed backwards and 

y ving daily strongeT anc 
body growing me that I bad returned to everyday 


looking-glass told 
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life, and was as other men once more. Curiously enough, my 
face showed no signs of the struggle I had gone through. It 
was pale indeed, but as expressionless and commonplace as ever, 
I had expected some permanent alteration; visible evidence of 
the disease that was eating me away. I found nothing. 

On the 15th of May I left Heatherleg’ 
o’clock in the morning; and the instinct of the bachelor drove 


s house at eleyen 


me to the Club. There I found that every one knew my story 
as told by Heatherlegh; and was, in a clumsy manner, abnorm- 
ally kind ertheless I recognized that for the 
st of my natural life I should be among but not of my fellows ; 


d attentive, J 


and 1 envied—how bitterly none but I myself can say—the laugh- 
ing coolies on the Mall below. I lunched at the Club, and at 
four o'clock wandered aimlessly down the Mall in the vague hope 
of meeting Kitty. Close to the Band-stand the black and white 
liveries joined me; and 1 heard Mrs. Wessington’s old, old appeal 
me out ; and 
kshaw and I 


at my side. I had been expecting this ever since I ¢ 


was only surprised at her delay. The phantom ? 
went side by side along the Chota Simla road in silence. Close to 
the bizér Kitty and a man on horseback overtook and passed 
us. For any sign she gave I might have been a dog in the road. 
She did not even pay me the compliment of quickening 
her pace; though the rainy afternoon might have served for 
an excuse, 

So Kitty and her companion, and I and my ghostly 
Light-o’-Love, crept round Jakko in couples. The road was 
streaming with water ; the pines dripped like roof pipes on to the 
tocks below, and the air was full of fine driving rain. Two or three 
ying to myself almost aloud—“ Look here ! 
I’m Jack Pansay on leave at Simla—at Simla, Everyday, ordinary 
Simla. I mustn’t forget that. I mustn’t forget that.” Then I would 
try to recollect some of the gossip I had heard at the Club; the 
prices of So-and-So’s horses—every thing in fact that related 
to the work-a-day, Anglo-Indian world I knew so well. I even 
repeated the multiplication table rapidly to myself, to make quite 
sure that I was not taking leave of my 


times I found myself 


ses. It gave me much 
comfort ; and must have prevented my hearing Mrs. Wessington 
for a time. Once more I wearily climbed the Conyent slope and 
entered the level road. Here Kitty and the man with her started 
off at a canter, and I was left alone with Mrs. Wessington. “Agnes,” 
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said I, earl you put back your hood and tell me what it all 
means?” The hood dropped noiselessly, 


through me to adjust it ; and I was face to face with my dead and 


She was wearing the dress in which I had last seen 
her alive; carried the same tiny handkerchief in her left hand; 
and the same card-case in her left. (Good God! a woman eight 
months dead with a card case!) I had to pin myself down to the 
multiplication table and to lay both hands on the stone parapet of 
the road to assure myself that that at least was real. 


one of the coolies passed 


« Agnes,” L repeated, “for pity’s sake tell me what it all means.” 
Mrs. Wessington leant forward, with that odd quick turn of the 
head I used to know vell, and spoke. 

if my story had not already so madly oyverleaped the bounds 
of all human belief I should apologize to my readers now. As I 
know that none of them—no, not even Kitty, for whom it is 
written as some sort of justification of my conduct—will believe 
me, I will go on. Mrs. Wessington spoke and I walked with 
her from the Sanjowlie road to the turning below the Commander- 
in-Chief’s as I might walk by the side of any living woman's 
*vickshaw, deep in conversation. The second and most tormenting 
of my moods of sickness had suddenly laid hold upon me, and 
like the prince in Tennyson’s poem, I “seemed to move amid 
a world of ghosts.” There had been a garden party at the 
Commander-in-Chief’s, and we two joined fii crowd of homeward 
bound gay-dressed loungers. As I saw them then, it se emed that 
they were the shadows—impalpable fantastic shadows that divided 
for Mrs. Wessington’s ’rickshaw to pass through. What we said 


during the course of that weird interview I cannot—indeed, I dare 


not—tell. Heatherlegh’s comment would have been a short laugh 
and a remark that J had been “ mashing a brain-ey e-and-stomach 
chimera.” It was a ghastly and yet in some indefinable sort of a 
way a marvelously dear experience, Could it be possible, I 


wondered, that I was in this life to woo a second time the woman 
Thad killed with my own neglect and cruelty ? 


I met Kitty on the homew ard road—a shadow among shadows. 
If I were to describe all the incidents of the next fortnight 
my story would neyer come to an end ; and your 

Morning after morning and evening 
*rickshaw and I used to wander about 


in their order, 
patience would be exhaus 


after evening, the ghostly : 
Simla together. Wherever I went, there the four black and 
i 
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white liveries followed me and bore me company to and from 
my hotel. At the Theatre I found them amid the crowd of yelling 
ghampanies ; outside the Club verandah, after a long evening of 
whist ; at the Birthday Ball waiting patiently for my reappear- 
ance ; and in broad daylight when I went calling. Saye that it cast 
no shadow it was in every respect as real to look upon as a rickshaw 
of wood and iron. More than once indeed I have had to check 
myself from warning some hard-riding friend against cantering 
over it. More than once I have walked down the Mall deep in 
conversation with Mrs. Wessington to the unspeakable amazement 
of the passers by. Before I had been out and about a week I 
learnt that the “ fit” theory had been discarded in favour of the 
“slightly-touched but good-sort-of-fellow ” one. However, I made 
no changein my mode of | I called, rode, dined out as freely 
as ever. I had a passion for the society of my kind which I had 
never felt before ; I hungored to be among the realities of life ; and 
at the same time I felt vaguely uncomfortable when I had ‘been 
separated too long from my ghostly companion. It would be 
almost impossible to describe my varying moods from the 15th 
of May up to the present date. 

The presence of the ‘rickshaw filled me by turns with horror, 
blind fear, a dim sort of pleasure and utter despair. I dared not 
leave Simla ; and I knew that amy stay there was killing me. I 
knew, moreover, that it was my destiny to die slow ly and a little 
every day. My only anxiety was to get the penance over as 


swiftly and quietly as might be. Alternately I hungered for a 


sight of Kitty and watched her outrageous flirtations with my 
successor—or, tospeak more accurately, my suecessors—with amused 
interest. She was as much out of my life as I was out of hers, 
By day I wandered with Mrs. Wessington almost content. By 
night I implored Heaven to let me return to the world as I used to 
know it. Above all these varying moods lay the sensation of dull, 
numbing wonder that the Seon and the Unseen should mingle so 
strangely on this earth to hound one poor soul to its grave, 
* * * 
Heatherlegh has been indefatigable in his attendance on me and 
only yesterday told me that 1 ought to get up for a little and send 
in an application for sick leave. An application to escape the 
company of a phantom! A request that the Punjab Government 
would graciously permit me to get rid of five ghosts and an airy 
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"rickshaw by going to England ! 


Heatherlegh’s proposition 
moved me to almost hysterical laughter. I told him that 1 should 
await the end quietly at Simla ; and Iam sure that the end is not 
far off. Believe me that I dread its advent more than any feeble 
human words can say; and I torture myself nightly with a 
thousand speculations as to the manner of my death. i 

Shall I die in my bed decently and as an Bnglish gentleman 
should die; or in one last walk on the Mall will my soul be 
wronched from me to take its place for ever and ever by the side of 
that ghastly phantasm? Shall return to my old lost allegianco in 
thenext world, or shall I meet Agnes loathing her and bound to her 
side through all eternity? Shall we two hoyer over the scene of our 
lives till the end.of Time? As the day of my death draws nearer, the 
intense unreasoning horror that all living flesh feels towards escaped 
spirits from beyond the grave grows more and more powerful, 
It is an awful thing to go down quick among tho dead with scarcely 
one half of your life completed. It isa thousand times more awful 
to wait as I do in your midst, for I know not what unimaginable 
terror. Pity me, at least on the score of my “ delusions,” for I know 
you will never believe what I have written here, Yet as surely as 
ever a man was done to death by the Powers of Darkness Lam that 
man. In justice too, pity her. For as sure ever woman was 
killed by man’s neglect and brutality I killed Mrs. Wessington. 
And the last portion of my punishment is eyen now upon me. 
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From the Wills. 


Orion Golightly, B.C.S., sings :— 


Skin may be scorching, and brain may be batter; 


Head may be swimming, and tongue may be white ; 


Liver uneasy—but what does it matter ? 
The mail brings Her into the station to-night ! 


Sadly the heat from July to September 
Has 
Complexions may change but She will remember 


oddened and shaken a fever-racked frame : 


That, even in India, the Heart is the same. 


Scant time indeed have I had to be merry, 
Little of leave and less of delight, 
Stowing all day in that frowsy Kutcherry 


What do I care ?—She is coming to-night! 
Tennis be hanged ! I am off to the Station, 

© Tum-tum men tattu hamara rukho !” 
Ages it seems since in deep tribulation 

I watched Her departure, just five months ago, 
Back from Olympus to damp-laden, steamy 

Plains, and her lover who longs for the 


ight, 
My Darling returns ; and Creation may see me 
The happiest man in the Province to-night. 


My bearer’s a drunkard ; my sais cribs the gram ; 
My one polo-pony’s as lame as a post: 

I know I shall mull my next Persian exam. ; 
My pay is a scanty five-fifty at most. 


I’m only a Stunt-sahib employed in the “ Revenue ;” 
But yet I am dearer in Somebody’s sight 

Than all the big bosses at Simla She ever knew ; 
And I'm off to the Station to meet Her to-night, 


(Climbs into tum-tum and exit tumultuously.) 
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Characters, 
§ Commissioner and Superintendent 
( — Biaspur Division. 
Prrcy SMALLWEED, Esq., C.8. Judicial istant Convmissioner, 
An Eneuisn Loarenr, alias Caprats Frank 
Witmor, R.A. 
Kaan Banapur Nvsser Baxsn - Inspector of Police. 
Evita Burrnror oe ¥ Daughter of the Commissioner. 
Kurrmurear, Ponice Sepoys, Vittacers, &c, 


Datrymrre Borraror, Esq, 0.8. 


COSTUMES. 
Borsuror.—Knickerbocker suit of puttoo— gold pince-noz. 
BMALLWEED,—Zrim dark morning suit—spectactes, 
Witmor,—Red wig and beard, wide-awake hat, much battered, with dirty 
puggree—shabby working man's clothes. 
Eprra.—Morning dress—very simple and m 


Nussee BaKsx.—Full dress of a Punjab Inspector of Police. 


SCENB—INTERIOR OF A WELL-APPOINTED, 
DOUBLE-POLED TENT. 
Breakfast table; Khitmutgar moving with knives and spoons between 


sideboard and table, preparing to clear away; chicks at back, one 
rolled up; whips, hog-spears and guns in corner ; black-buck horns 


at side; folding chairs ; camp-couch; card table, right, with woollen 


table cover hanging to the ground ; durrees on floor, with leopard 


skins, Se. 

Buitnror anp Epira. a 
held saucily by Edith; “Pioneer” newspaper in left hand.)— 
Thanks, pet,—so you don’t find roughing it in camp so formidable 
a business, eh? ; 

Eprru.—Not a bit. It’s the greatest fun I ever had in my 
life. I’m writing such a letter to Auntie, describing the early 
sigh marches, the s of camels looping along the road, 


the chupatees, and all the other servants. 
BuLTHROP (interrupting). — Chup’ ees, you mean. 


(He lights his cheroot from a waxmatch 
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Epira.—Well, it’s all the same you know—to Auntie ;— 


and the solemn old native swells, all shawls and whiskers, who 
come in to make a salaam and offer you a couple of rupees in a 
silk handkerchief ; and as to roughing it, I don’t believe any- 
body ever does rough it in India. Confess now, papa, there is 
just a touch of humbug in this talk of hardship and roughing it? 
Why, compared with Miss Verjuice’s school or with sea-side 
lodgings, I call this luxurious. (Glancing round.) 

Burrnnor.—Yes, Edie; but then at the sea-side, instead of a 
crusty old father, you had that silly aunt of yours to spoil you ; 
and her precious military friends to roam about the beach and 
gather shells with. She told me all about it! 

Epira.—Oh ! did she ? 

3uLrunor.—Yes, and how you were admired by this and that 
young jackanapes, till I declare, if I hadn’t interfered, the next 
time I should have seen my little Edith would have been as Mrs.— 
frs.—What the deuce was the name of the young coxcomb who 
was first in the running ?—I have it! Mrs. Frank Wilmot! A 
most circumstantial person is your aunt Matilda ! 

Epiru (affecting to be ar F ntie is the dearest, kindest 
and quite the best creature in the world, and you may say what 
you like, papa, although I don’t care two pins for the gentleman, 
who, after all, was the son of one of Auntie’s oldest friends, 1 
must say that, compared with some people I know, he is simply 
perfection ! 

3uLTHRoP.—Yes! of course, child, they always are! But, thank 
goodness, it’s apretty far ery from Southsea to the Punjab, and, like 
a good girl, you will forget these childish follies. We'll make a 
burra mem of you yet, and develop no end of accomplishments, 
You ride like Di Vernon for your own pleasure, you play whist 
like Maskelyne's automaton for mine, and you learn oriental litera- 
ture for Smallweed’s. How do you get on with your Hindusténi ? 

Bprrn.—Oh, famously! Mr, Smallweed takes such pains. I 
can say Khitmutgir hina lio and Ayah dustana kahan hai? and 
I can order Prince and tell the sais to give him a bran mash; 
and I should be able to take the kidnsdéma’s accounts if you 
would only let me. And one picks up new words daily. By 
the way, papa, what is an ooloo ka batcha? 

Buxraror.—Ooloo ka batcha means literally a young 
but itis generally used in a figurative sense and addressed 
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stupid person. (Edith laughs.) But surely nobody has been 
calling you an ooloo ka batcha, ’ : 
Eptru—No ; but the ayah brought the fragments of my camp- 
stool I lent Mr. Smallweed to take ont sketching, and said: —Wuh 
ooloo ka batcha, Stunt Séhib, Miss Sihib ke chota choke 
Burraror.—Like her impertinence ! 
her up sharply. 


done broke. 
I hope you pulled 
It’s very seldom native servants take liberties of 
this kind, but you should never let them pass 

Eprra (demurely).—Well, papa, I didn’t know what it meant: 
You always say, too, these people are good judges of character ; 
and does it never occur to you that Mr. Smallweed is rather an 
ooloo ka batcha ? 

Buiruror (severely). —Smallweed is an awfully clever fellow, and 
will be one of the ornaments of our service. I grant you he is not 
at all of the old Haileybury type, and has not the airs and graces 
one sees some military men affect, but no one can gainsay his talent, 

Epvira.—He ought to be very clever at something to make up 
for the number of things he cannot do. He can’t ride, he can’t 
dance, he can’t shoot, he can’t sing, he can’t play lawn tennis or 
polo, he can’t smoke, he can’t run, he can’t fence, and the worst 
is, he looks as if he couldn’t do all these things. 

Beurnror.—Ah! but he can write! (Goes to side-shelves and 
brings an orange-covered pamphlet.) You should read his masterly 
report on some pec liarities of the Revenue Scttlement of this 
division, to appreciate the way in which he has handled Jamma- 
dundee. Why, there have been Lieutenant-Governors of this 
province who have never grasped the first principles of that great 
subject ! 

Epitu.—Do they hurt ? 

BULTHROP (laughing).—Don’t be absurd! If you make fun 
of me, remember, I can run you in for contempt of court; and 
as Commissioner and Superintendent of the Biaspur division, I 
shall imp 
guest now, and, 
admit he is vastly civil and 

Epira.—Yes, so very - 
docsn’t know how! And on my part I do my best to entertain 
him, I try to remember about the edicts of Asoka and the Gupta 
Kings and Budhism, and all sorts of archzlogical rubbi: 
which isn’t a bit more interesting than Jammabundee. And 


gon you in a bear's hug: and at all events he is our 


though you affect to make fun of him, you must 
‘Land attentive, and always anxious to pleases 
ansious to please, it’s really a pity he 
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Tye improved his riding. He used to turn pea-green when that 
antiquarian old pony of his shook her ears, but now he trots beauti- 
fally, rising and fallin 


as fast as my sewing machine. (Jnitates 


him with her hande before her.) 
Burruror.—I suspect he will make you as much of an 
archeologist as you will make him a horseman, or I shall make 


him a whist-player ; but I must not waste a whole morning 


talking to a saucy puss who pretends she cannot recognise sterling - 


merit when she sees it. I must be off : there’s an awful file of cases 
to be got through. 
Epirn.—You are going to eutcherry church ? 
Burruror.—Cutcherry church ! What do you mean ? 
Epiri.—1 looked in the other day and saw you, with your legs 
up, fast asleep ; while the munshi was chaunting psalms in Hindus- 


téni though his nos¢ church on a hot Sunday afternoon! 


exactly | 


Boirnror (indignantly).—I wasn't asleep! I was listening to 
cases, with my eyes closed, it is true; but I follow the sense better 
when my eyes are closed. I never went to sleep while listening 
to a case. 

Epitn.—What, never ? 

Bunruror.—My dear child, if you imagine I am going to be 


idiot enough to reply, “ Well, hardly ever!” you are very much 
mistaken. What I mean to say is, you may accuse us of 


good 
many things, but nobody could say of the Indian Civilian that 
he went to sleep over his work. 
(Enter Nubbee Baksh.) 
Butraror.—Well, Nubbee Baksh, what is it ? 
Nessee Baxsu.—Smallweed Sahib says, what we are to do 


with the prisoner I brought in last night—the English loafer ? 
Buirnror—Tell Mr. Smallweed I’ll see about it and send 
him instructions. (Heit Nubbee Baksh.) Ly Jove, Edith, I quite 
forgot our prisoner! An English loafer, it seems, came drunk 
into theneighbouring village, demanded ghee and dal from the 


village bunnia, the groce 
when he was refused, thrashed the bunnia within an inch of his life, 
and was arrested by Nubbee Baksh, after having knocked down 


and proyision-dealer, you know, and 


four constables | And, as in the Mofussil I have no jurisdiction 
over Europeans, we shall have to drag the scoundrel about in camp 
with us till we can send him off under proper guard to Calcutta. 

Epita.—How very dreadful ! 
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Buiruror.—yYes, it is a nuisance. But that’s the law. And 
he’s in a sort our guest, and now I think of it, the 
no breakfast. Poor devil ! I dare say he was very hungry when 
he assaulted the bunnia; but he must be ta 


camp has had 


sht that the Natives 
of this country are not to be beaten with impunity. Couldn’t 
he have some ham and eggs, ch ? and some hunter’s beef, and 
perhaps he would like chicken curry? The scoundrel! to come 
and budnam the English in this way; and yes, and that paté. The 
abandoned wretch smokes too, I dare say ; 


these loafers generally 
do, I notice. You might send him a cheroot 


Epira.—Well, papa, you seem to be bent on treating him pretty 


handsomely for a criminal ; now I should haye given him bread and 
water and one of Auntio’s temperance tracts to improve his mind. 
(Enter Smallweed.) 

Tagree with you, Miss Bulthrop, if you are speaking of Nubee 
Baksh’s prisoner. A more determined ruffian I never saw. I would 
send him to the Andamansfor life on tho spot if I had the disposal 
of his case. I have just been putting a few questions to him, and 
I don’t half like the fellow! 

Mr, Bunrnror.—I am sure neither of you would be half so 
hard as you pretend, Atall events, give him some breakfast. I 
shall see you in half an hour, Smallwe 

; (Brit Bultion 

SmanLwexp.—Your father, Miss Edith, is much too kind and 
gentle to everybody. You are not going to give that villain paté 
de foie gras, surely ? 

Eprra.— Commissioner Sahib ka hookum! But I will send him 
a tract too, and I daresay you will let him know what you think of 
his conduct. So we may, perhups, reform him among us. 

Smatnwerp—Ah! Miss Edith ! Why won’t you look at things 
seriously. The English loafer is one of the cankers at the root 
of our administrative tree. On the one hand you have a Service 
which represents, I trust not unfitly, the culture and civic virtue 
of England, and on the ot her, a class of men who show the depths 
of degradation of which it is capable. 

Epiru.—Now, Mr. nallweed, don’t you think, if you would 
only write all this in a little tract, it would be more edifying. 
Give me the butter, please. 

SMALLWEED.—Why, you are not going to butter that criminal’s 
toast for him ? 
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Epiru.—Yes 5 re noticed when visiting poor people 
that the working classes are yery fond of battered toast, and they 
always arrange it ready buttered on a plate—so. (Shows him 
plate.) But please go on. You were saying that there are only 
two sorts of people in India—caltured civilians like you and 
papa, and abandoned ruffians and adventurers like our guest. Are 
there not a few Soldiers, Merchants, Engineers, and so on? 

SmaLiwexep,—Merchants, Engineers, Railway people, areadven- 
turers whom we have to tolerate ; and as for Soldiers, Miss Edith, 
they are a tertium quid—necessary evils. I haye no sympathy 
with the military spirit. 

Eprru.—So I should have thought. 

ALLWEED.—Cheir want of true culture, their arrogance, 
sufficiency 

Epira.—tTheir what ? 

SmattweEp.—Their insufferable conceit, which I am sorry 
to say your sex does its best to encourage. 

Epira.—How very sad ! 

SmattweEp (tenderly).—But you don’t care for soldiers, 
Tam sur You havea mind above the childish fascination some 
young ladies find in a spangled uniform. Oh! Miss Bulthrop, 
you have been kind enough to take an interest in my pursuits, 
You have allowed me to tell you a little of the history of the ancient 
tulers of this country. Won’t you be persuaded to look kindly 
on one of its modern rulers? (Poses sentimentally.) 

Epirn (laughing).—A modern ruler! Do you know I never 


looked upon you in that light before? and you really are impos- 


ing. But if you are a modern ruler, I’m a home ruler, and my 
decree is that you go now and rule your millions in cutcherry 
with papa, while I send the prisoner ‘his breakfast. Good morning, 
Mr. Smallweed ! 
MALLWEED (aside on ewit)—If, even when she chaffs me, 
she would only call me Perey, 
(Brit Smallweed.) 

Epiru.—A ruler indeed! Ah well! I suppose papa is right, 
and Mr. Smallweed is one of the most admirable and excellent 
of competition-wallahs. But—heigho! I wonder what Frank is 
doing at this minute! I didn’t tell a fib when I said to papa I 
didn’t care for him, for though we were the best of friends, and I 
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am sure ho liked me, he wasn’ 
about himself—wasn’t a spoon in 
him, I am sure ho wou! 
army. I can und aud M 
because, though a ruler, he is—i 
a muff. 
(Nubbee Baksh appear: 
Epira.—Ah! there's Nubbee Baksh 
breakfast, But what looki 
Nossex Baxsu.—Want to 3 
ticular. 
Epirn.— Well, speak. 
Nuszex Baxsu,—That prisoner s 
himself. Miss Sahib will do 
man. 
Epira.—Now what’s mihrbini? 
where, But why does he want tos 
Nosbze Bax 


s at side and sig 


(eagerly).—That 
ta his judgo, his jury, his sudd l 
overything ! 
Eprra,—aAll that ! 
why I should be id after all 
to offor,and I may be 
with papa. Lot I 
Nusber Baxsn ( 
Epira.—tI wonder wh 
Perhaps it’s illeg 
(Enter Captain 
ushering him in 
Witmor.— 


your pardon 


perhaps you might be ineli 


Bulthrop, I hear he’s very h 

the fool and got into trouble. 
Eorra (Asid I 

where) 

angry; he says it was 


I must have 


and to knock the constables doy 
drank more than you ought to he 
if you will read it. 


(Edith goes to side-shelves for a tract. 


Miss §: 


ys he must 


Well, he is an En 


3 about the 
ng soldiers, 
oloo ka batcha— 


riously to Raith.) 
out his prisoner’s 
about ? 


ubib yery par- 


20 Mi altib 
> talk to that poor 


heard it before some- 
I'm not his judge. 


Sahib 


an. I don’t see 
ssome explanation 


poor fellow 


achcha ! (Bvit.) 
k to him after all. 
hink I am afraid. 
Nubbee Baksh 

a clumsy bow.) 

but I thought 

for me to Mr. 

who haye played 
ice before some- 
Papa is very 

the poor bunnia 
ty that you 

@ you a tract, 


it comes forward.) 
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Epren (Asi I suspect he will relish his breakfast more 
than a tract ; but it is my dnty to do the best I can for him).— 
Here is a very nico one on Temp 


‘ance about a little boy who took 


the pledge at six years old, and kepé it till he died of consumption 
at fifteen, and [hope you will try to give over drinking and being 
wicked. 

Wiimor (a little more boldly and in a more natural voice).— 
Well, in my case the devil i 


areely so black as he’s painted, or 
as he painted himself. 
Eprra (startled) —I don't understand you. 


Wuwor.—tThe fact is, Miss Bulthre 


there was no bunnia 


beaten and no constable knocked down ; and, in short — (Takes off 


beard and red wig with a rapid movement.) Don't you know me, 


Edith? 


(Nubbee Baksh disappears from the back.) 
Eprrn (impulsively starts forward.—O Frank 1 You hore). 
Witwor (hissing her).—Yes, dear, the same old Frank ; and 
the samo dear Edith. 


Eiri (disengagii 


g herself’).—But how did you come? Whon 
land? Where are you stationed? And why 


did you leave En 
are you in this d 

Wimor.—I was posted at a day’s notice to a Battery at 
Meean Meer. Your aunt told me how angry your father had been 
with all the good soul had told him about us, and she 
that he would never consent to let me see you; 


assured me 


and it seemed such 
1 not to know whether you still 
cherished any of the old feeling, that I invented a little stratagem, 
took four days’ leave, and here I am. 

Eprra.—My prisoner! But, O Frank! it’s very wrong, and 
T ought not to have kissed you just now. (Slily.) ¥ 


awfully hard lines to be so near anc 


Witmor.—Certainly not ; it was I who ought to haye kissed 
you—so! There, that’s all right. (Kisses her.) 

Epira.—You may take papa in by your device, but how did 
you take in the police ? 

Wimor.—In this country, Edith, the police are not taken in; 
they are bought. Nubbee Baksh was formerly a havildar of mine, 
but he was quite too awfully clever for the regular lino, 
joined the police; and I arranged this 


» 80 he 
little matter with him. 


And to-night I escape; the bunnia will be f 
like a—like a—well, like a bunnia, and I 


ound to haye lied 
shall go joyfully 
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pack to Meean Meer, having seen my Edith looking as bonny as 
ever, and learnt that she is still of the same mind as when we 
gathered shells together—eh? 

Eprn.—You area very, very naughty, dear old Frank! But 
you must be hungry? 

Wusor.—Well, yes—rather. But tell me, Edith, dear, who 
was the muffin-faced young gentleman in spectacles who came and 
slanged me this morning? Never was so near punching a man’s 
head in all my life. 

Bpru.—Punching his head! Why, Frank, that’s the most 
distinguished and rising of young Indian Civilians ; he says you are 
the most abandoned raffian he ever saw, and he wants to send 
you to the Andamans. He’s a Judicial Assistant, and he's staying in 
our camp. He is very clever, ve learned, and—(maliciously)— 
when you come to know him, and are nota loafer, you know, very 
nice ; and he’s teaching me all sorts of thing 
Wirmor.—Deuced kind of him, confound him ! 
Epira.—I’m sorry he was rude to you, but if you will put 
yourself in equivocal positions you must take the consequences. 
But he might come in any minute. Please be a horrid loafer 
again, and have some breakfast. (Calls khitmutgar.) Oh! 
but Frank, what will the khitmutgar think if he sees us talking 
together ? 

Wusor.—Khitmutgars don’t think. They wait at table. 
(Wilmot seats himself at table. Edith carves, and the khitmutgdr 

hands breakfast.) 

Eprra.—Papa says you are an abandoned scoundrel, but that 
Lam to give you ham and eggs, hunters’ beef, chicken eurry and 
paté, and that being a ruffian, you probably smoked. 

Winmor (with his mouth full). —Why, he i almost worthy to 
be your father, Bdith! 

BPprru.—Do you take tea or coffee, and do you like plenty of 
sugar ? 

Winor.—Tea, please, and as much sugar as you like. 


(Sees Smallweed, whoenters wilh a large inscription in his 
. making a military salute, Stands at attention 


hand, and ris 
behind the table.) 
SaaLtwEsp.—Well, sit! What are you doing here? 
Wiimo1 
SmatzwEep.—So I see. 


man to be hn 1 on the fat of the land in this 


disgusting manner. 


Witmor (imitating loafer). 
That *unters’ i 
MALLWEED.—Hold your tongue, sir! 


you think t 


» proper treatment for 


acommon tramp who ) ‘ ry a g innocent 
and gentle bunnias and knocking vn con, les like nine-pins ? 
(Edith, smiling h a 0 side, and brings outa 
box of Manilla chgroots, takes out a har ind. lays them in 
Front of Wilmot.) 
Smattweep.—It is simply an incitement to crime, almost 


an abetment of felc 
him these! They 
Eprre (severel 
SMALLWEED 


‘heroots)—you mustn’t give 


Bulthrop’s choicest mani 


‘sat Wilmot, who 


returns his gaze steadily F Aside, as he 
turns down the stage, I don’ : 

Eprru (to Wilmot).—Now, I think, you may go on with your 
breakfast. 


Wimor (seating himself touch 
look at I 

Epirn (sharply to Smaliweed)—I thought you were in 
cutcherry, sir? 


elock with a significant 


sulthrop, why can’t you be as kind 


you 


i—that public enemy, 


Epiru.—Woe are commanded to love our enemies, you know. 
Smatiweep.—Yes, butnotto give them pddé and Mr. Bulthrop’s 
best cigar 


Eom i 31 d 

SwaLiwErp.—P, rg »; let us dismiss the ruffian 
from our mind: adi 1 Wilmot hange glances.) I was 
thinking how d vould be for you to go with me this 
evening to see me from which I have got this lovely inscrip. 


1 


tion. (Unf 
black and 
ful stroll ax 
come home to dinner by, 


ith Sanserit inscription in 
We could have such a delight- 
ruins, and there would be a little moon to 


Hpirg.—Please hold the paper a little higher. 
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(Smallwe ed r er so that it is t im and Bdith) 

who looks round to W be 9 7 ; rd to hers 

p er; 

nearly caught in the act by Sma l. Ed ices her head. 
Come business with paper.) 


SMALLWEED (sentimentally).—I could h up for ever for 


you to study. 
Epn (looking at Wilmot y).—You really like to be 


here ? 
Witmor (4 : Anew V iF aus and Thisbe, by 
Jove!) (He m gesture 4 
SMALLWE nuch ! ) in cutcherry ; 
but so long as } ke an interest i it is hard to 
stick to the « 
Eprvru (looking at Wilmot) k Lought to go? 
(wil ha h ) 
SmaLuwst dc ly inseription 
only look at tl 
Epir 
Winsor ( 
SMALLWEED ( 2: I don’t 
Wimo 
SaantweEp (fe 
your bre 
Wie 3 
SmaLiwEEv.—Q 
get rid of that fellow—( loki 


you've had 


Baksh and 
ously) —for 
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though he’s only a loafer, he is terribly inthe way. You must seo 
my good man,—I mean bad man,—that, as Lord Palmerston said 
of dirt, you are “ matter in the wrong place.” TI have ‘something 
lac 
good to you ; and youarea most awk 

Wunor.—Seems to me, sir, I just came in the nick of time. 

Epirn.—O yes, for breakfast ; I hope you found something 
to eat. 

(Enter Chuprasse.) To Smallweed—Oommii 
salaam deta ! 


who has been much too 


very particular to say to this young 


ard and inopportune person. 


mer Séhib 


Smatiwerp.—I can’t go and leave you alone with that 


ferocious ruftian. 

Epira.—You need not be afraid for me; for though he is not 
a Civi 
me. Zo Wilmot.—Would you now? (Wilmot smiles.) 

SMALLWEED.—Pray don’t provoke him. (Aside on ewit): I 
don’t half like that fellow ! 

(Wilmot comes rapidly round table.) 

Witmor.—Well, Edith, on the whole, I think I did well to 
come, They don’t give us half suchabreakfast at our Mess, and— 
(significantly) —I have Smallweed. 

Eprri (maliciously). —Yes,—isn’t he nice ? 

Witmor.—Oh ! awfully ! But I should like to punch his head 


an, he is an Englishman ; and I am sure he wouldn’t hurt 


nade the acquaintance of M 


all the same. 

Eprru.—I am afraid you must go back to durance vile now, 
Frank. 

Wiumor.—And you won’t forget me, will you, Edith, in spite 
of Sanscrit inscriptions, Brahminy bulls, and the amiable Mr. 
Smallweed ? 

Dorr (tenderly)—Do you really think I did forget you, or 
ill give you 


am likely to forget you? If you are very good, I w 


something to read in your confinement,—a letter I was going to 
send to Auntie to forward to you. (Gives Wilmot a letter, which he 
takes eagerly.) Oh' it isn’t sentimental or anything of that sort. 
You know, Frank, we never did 
Wumor (kissing her with effusion) —No, never. 
Eprru.—I hear Nubbee Baksh coughing outside, and I fear 


on. Did we ? 


you must go. Good-bye, you dear old loafer. 
(Nubbee Baksh appears at door and signals.) 
(Ewit Edith, kissing her hand. Nubbee Baksh collars Wilmot 


with a mock air of sternness. Tableau.) 
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Wrtmor.—Lead on, Nubbee Baksh, to the deepest dungeon 
beneath tho castle moat! (Taking out a cheroot.) By Jove! if all 
the prisoners and captives we pray for in church have such luck 
as mine, I should say it was rather a comfortable state of life— 
bar Smallweed. You have nged that nobody is to be near my 
tent at dusk, you sly old villain ? 

Nusser Baxsu.—Oh yes, Sahib! all constables that timo 
cooking roti khhna, Séhib only walk half a mile across to tho 
grand trunk road ; thore sais waiting with horse under a tree by 
that small temple. All very pucca bundobust ! 

Witxor.—Confound it! I shall bo sorry to go—just at the 
timo, too, that amiable young beak: proposes to go philandering with 
Bdith. Never mind! Ae never gathered shells with hor. I suppose 
I must be off. Hullo! here’s her handkerchief ; I'll keep it for 
her tillwe mect again. (Picks i wp, and is kissing it.) 

(Enter Bulthrop.) 

Burraror.—Come, I say ; this is a little too bad. Give me 
that handkerchief, sir- 

Wiuator (caught)—Handkerchief, sir ; yes, sir. The young 
lady must ’ave dropped it ; smells very nice, sir. 

Bu.raror.—But that’s no reason you should steal it! 

Wuator.—Steal it, sir ! Now, what uso would that be to me/ 
I was only thinking what a beuutiful young lady it belonged 
to ; and that if everybody was as good and kind to poor fellows 
down on their luck as she has been to me, sir, giving me my 


breakfast, and tracts, and good advice, there would be precious 


fow loafers, sir. 

Bunranor.—Poor fellow! he really seems touched in his 
rough way. Perhaps the dear girl has been able to comfort him a 
Vittlo. But where is she ? Qui hai /—Bdith (Enter Edith. Wilmot 
retires slowly with Nubbee Baksh.) Look here, Edith, T’ve been 
thinking as it will be an hour before the dak comes in, and I havo 
got throught the thick of my work, we might have a little whist— 
just a lesson, you know. LI notice both you and Smallweed have 
yague notions on the subject of calling for trumps. What do you 
say to another brief lesson in Cavendish ? 

Bprrn.—lt’s so stupid playing with a dummy ; indeed, when 
Mr, Smallweed plays, one might say with two dummies. 
Buiraror.—Oh, Smallweed will learn in time! Here he is. 
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(Enter Smatlr ) Iwas jus a little lesson in whist 


to pass the tim c 

Sarannw I work play with a dummy? 

Butru r ink ;_but;—happy 
thought !—; 

Epire ( 

Burranc vhen a man isin 
trouble, 1 1 invest him with 
sorts of fan you think he plays 
whist ? 

Epirn ( sho has a sensible 
expression of f 

San i lition to being a 
violent blackgu professional gambler and 
black-] 

BuLTon - 3 rl Tash ki mez taiydr 
karo! 

(Bear th cover in centre of stage, 
produces cards, ¢ 

(Bulthre | prisoner.) Ti! you 
By the way, wl 

Winnor ( 

Buirnnor i Vell, Smith, can you 
play whist ? 

Wunor ( 

He looks as if he 
could. You sce, Smitl 10 very hazy notions 
about w and Tim h ter. You perhaps 
know that in » : tu iversaiion with the 
eards you throw yn i 101 matter of lips and 
tongue : 

Winxor (loc 


SmaLiweep 
of leisure to st 
Witmor 
been in a me . 
SMALLWEED.—1 ina y messess I expect, 
Winaor ( 3, § Voves up to table.) 


ATT WEY ee 
SMALLWEr s in his crimes, 
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Buirnror.—Shall we cnt for partners! (They cut, Wilmot and 
Edith partners.) 

Burrnror.—And for deal ; it’s ours. (Deals cards, glancing up 
at Nubbee Baksh as he deals)—Now, what does that fellow want 
again? He's been in and out all day like a dog ata fair. Your 
prisoner’s safe, man! Give him a peg, and he won't run away! 
Will you, Smith ? Pey ldo. i 

Nousper Baxso.—Not afraid for prisoner, sir ; but that tiger 
leopard, sir, coming out of the river side jungle again, Sahib, 
frightened the grass-cuts, and they say he’s coming up this way. 

Bunruror (while Wilmot plays).— I didn’t want to frighten 
you, Edith, but there has been a leopard about ; the brute has eaten 
two dhobies’ 


donkeys and several pariah dogs, and he may be pro- 


posing to breakfast off your Fido, I’ve been prowling about aftor 


him, but leopards are the most casual creatures ; you never know 
where they’ll turn up next. 


SMALLWEED (Aside Like loafers)—A marauding quadruped 


is troublesome, sir, but he may be shot, while the 


ped —(Throws 
down his card viciously.) 

Eprru (playing).—Is to be tre ated civilly at all events. (Takes 
trick and plays.) 

Buurnrop.—The leopard won’t come out in daylight ; no such 
luck. You may go, Nubbee Baksh. 

Nusper BaKsu (goes to opening where chick is rolled up. Ories 
outside of “ Bégh! Bigh! mivo!”)—I think that leopard has 
arrived. (Haeitedly 
coming round; the hors 
Bolts.) 

(Bulthrop throws down his 
seizes gun and solah topee, and exit at back. Wilmot is following 
him.) 

SMALLWE 
Miss Edith, and I am unfamiliar with the use of lethal weapons ; 
but you shall see that I may be depended upon to act in a crisis of 
this kind, 

Epira.—Oh! don’t be rash, Mr. Smallweed. 


aw him behind that bulloe 


now he’s 


breaking loose. I go fetch—— 


cards, rushes to the stand in corner, 


p.—Stop! you're a prisoner. Iam no sportsman, 


Smatuweep (Takes hog-spear from corner and brandishes i, 
awkwardly, Wilmot and Edith carefully av 
of this kind can be used effectively against the mighty boar, why 
inst it ? 


oiding him).—Tf an arm 


should the wily leopard be proof 


open 
and 
alw 
leop: 
\ 
camel 
But M r 
ori 
um 
10) I wre his Deut 
cart ie 
Wi y his wig mel 
).—Now, al ty 
Jong 
} 
other 


f ooking 
about 

Wu d by the 
row tho: father 
will h inything. 
But y aw him and 
brand tion, (Shot 
heard.) (Mires. Cries 
of “ Ma topped 
him ar 

Ep = r, 1 was 


shoo 
to you. 


nune | 

of you 

man 
(£ 


weapon 
mis 
thi: 
Wilm 
Bp 


Royal A 


loaf 


angry 


has had t 
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Eprru.—Auntie always said you would like Captain Wilmot 


if you could really know him, and we 
Won’t we, Frank ? 
Wix07.— Certainly, sir, and I trusi 
Butrunor.—Oh! the situation i 
Wilmot, I hope, will 
Epirn.—And dinner ? 


plain ever 


give me. 


n is clear enough. Captain 
stay to tiffin——— 


Smattweep.—And I will return to cutcherry 
Bunraror.—So will I 


Epirn.—But, papa, remember two are not the only 
judges present. (Points to audience.) re is the dread tribunal 
hefore which even Commissioners and Judicial Assistants must 


bow. (All bow.) 
CURTAIN, 


PARTED. 
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Parten, 


When the sad Sun with scanty gleam of light 
Like a dull sluggard, rising slow and late, 
Brings a dim dawn to mock my straining sight, 


And the new day comes heavy as a fate, 


I know that in a far-off eastern land 
A splendid morning rises o’er the sea, 
Flooding with rainbow light the shining sand, 
Before whose glory all Night’s shadows flee ; 
And think how one upon his pillow turns, 


And from the sunbeam shades his dreaming ey 


And all his heart within his bosom yearns 
Towards one who in the distant darkness lies. 
For her the burden and for him the pain, 


Until this riven life be joined again. 
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orwarded by Rail when pr 2, andl the Railway Be yable cover. 
sive. Ordérs are. 


thorefore on varded by eu special instructions. We recommend 
our customers to send cash, and state exact rou 
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ROSA SUGAR WORKS AND DISTILLERY, 


ROSA, N.-W. P. 


d Despatching 


SPIRITS, 
. Gal. Per doz. 
Y, 5 0 13 8 
Palo Yellow, B. 2 ; 
Yellow, C. a ‘00 5 128 
TREACL 5 2 
Per Imperial Gallon, Re, 1 
per doz, In tins, Ri 
dozen ; intins o 


$18 8 18 8B 
| ye Sa 
z son , © Government duty 


Imperial Gallon, I 


its, at the rate of Rs. 4 per Imperial 
quarts. 


Vr vor Gallon. 
No order can bo excented for a loss quantity than One maund of any one quality of Sugar 
one dozen or of Spirits, &e. 
TERMS—CASH WITH ORDER. 
For further particulars and terms to Wholesale Purchasers and Regimental 
Institutions, apply to 


CAREW & CO., LIMITED, | Or in Calcutta to LYALL, GRAY & CO. 
M 


MACHINE TING PRESS, 


UPPER MALL, LAHORE. 


BOOKS, « PAMPHLERS, 
CATALOGUES AND PRICE LISTS, 
WGCLESTASTICAL AND OTHER RE LO Refs, 
REGIMENTAL FORM 
ACCOUNT AND ME‘ 


Ruled by Machinery to 
BOOKBINDING OF ALL KINDS. 


ORIENTAL LIFE OFFICE. 


LIFE ASSURANCE upen more favourable terms 
and conditions than can be obtained from 
any other Company. 


Government Officers—Civil and Military,—Professional 
Men, Merchants, Traders, and others requiring the full use 
of their Capital, and desiring a: Life Policy at the Cheapest 
outlay, are invited to examine the terms of the New Plan 
of this Oftice. 


Funds in Governvenr Seevrreies only ; 80 per cent. of 


every Premium paid, Invested in Trust for Policy-holders, 


with the Orrician Trusree of Bompay. 


Prospectus, Forms of Proposal, and full information 
given on application to 


The HEAD OFFICE of the Company in Bombay ; 
Or to the following District Agents :— 


CHUND, Plea edwarra Street. 
RWANJER & Co., Merchants 
IR & Co. M 


oR TO 


D. P. MASSON, Lanorg, 
CHIEF AGENT FOR UPPER INDIA, 


by! 


thn 
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WATES & 68. 
(By Appointment to Wis Excellency THe Right Wai ble Lord Bullerin, G.$.5-£.), 
Military Savdlers, Marness & Boot flakers, 
CALCUTTA, SIMLA & LAHORE. 


Branch Establishments—SIMLA and LAHORE. 


MILITARY REGULATION BOOTS, 


PLAIN CALF or STOUT PATENT LEATHER (as Peel's). 
WATTS & CO.'S “ELCHO” BOOTS 


Have been universally adopted by all Officers proceeded to the Front. They are also 
equally the Boot for Surveyors, Planters ‘and others, as they combine the Watertight 
Shooting Boot and Riding Boot in one, and for Shikaree purposes are unequalled. 
Made in either Black or Brown Leather. 


Military, Jack, Knfantry, Zeckeu, Bunting, Wellington, 
and Blucher Boots. 


ALL KINDS OF 
SHOOTING. WALKING. DRESS. BUTTON and LACE BOOTS», 
LORNE TIE, OXFORD LACE SIDE SPRING DRESS-PUMPS,.": 


Shoes of the best English Material at the shortest nobic 


a 
“NEWMARKET” BOOTS. 
Drab Cloth Legs, with either Patent, Brown, or Plain Calf Feet. 


THESE ARB WITHOUT DOUBT THK MOST FISH" OF ALL RIDING BOOTS, 


GAITERS OF ALL KINDS, 


In Black, or Brown Bnamel Leather, or White or Brown Canvas, 


Se 
LADIES’ BOOT-MAKING DEPARTMENT. 


WATTS & Co., knowing the trouble and bother that Ladies, resident in the 
Mofussil, have to get asuitable and decent fitting Boot for themselves and Children, 
€ the expense of Banghy charges “to and fro,” have determined to 


to say nothing o} 
their trade; and for this purpose have engaged experienced 


extend that portion of 
London Cutters specially for this Department, so that a really Stylish and good 
Atting Boot may be relied on. To ensit® this, SEND BOOT FOR SIZE, WITH 
NAME WRITTEN ON SOLE, and full particulars as to the material and style 
sein nae SE 
required. = 
HAUTHWAY'S PERRLESS GLO} KID REVIVER, BLACKING, 
p'ORSAY POLISH. PARISIAN pooT POLISH, BOOT TOP FLUID; 
LADIES’ BOOT TREES, BOOT POWDER, 
BRUSHES, BUTTON HOOKS, SHOE HORNS. &c., &e, 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


MOORE & CO. 


JERSEY JACKETS. 
BLACK JERSEY CLOTH JACKET, 


PLAIN, 


Rupees 10-8. 


BLACK 


JERSEY CLOTH JACKET, 


TRIMMED BRAID. 


Rupees 10-8. 


BLACK 


JERSEY CLOTH JACKET, 
TRIMMED BRAID, 


_Bupees 12-8. 
BLACK 


JERSEY CLOTH JACKET, 


TRIMMED ASTRANC HA. 


Rupees 12-8, 14-8, 
i and 18-8. 


These are by far the most attractive and becoming Jackets 
that we have imported for many Seasons. They are of Jersey 
Cloth, a heavier material than that used for the ordinary 
Jerseys. They are well lined and braided or tr rimmed in the 
manner described here. Our prices are about 15 per cont. 
below_the usual Caleutta rates. 


MOORE & Co.’s Monthly price List is sent free by Post 
throughout India, 


MOORE & GO., 


BELATEE BUNGALOW, CALCUTTA. 


Sn sending a ee ne kindly mention the name of * Quar fette.” 
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ALLIANCE BANK OF SIMLA, LIMITED. — 


Capital (paid-up)... 5 - Rs- 5,00.000 
Reserved Fund ... ed : - 4 1,50,000 
HEAD OFFIC SEMLA. 


Branches: Rawatrixpt, Morrer, Lanork and Umparta, 


Bunkers in Great Britain and Ireland: 
Loxpox en os i Aniancr BANK, I 
EDINBURGH .. aie 5 BANK o¥ SCOTLAND. 
DuBniy z . + Natioxan Bank 


orrespondents at 


Calentta, Allahabad, 
Tombay. an 
Madras 

Kurrachee, 


FIXED DEPOSITS 
ibe, FONUAEIM, 

For snnis of Rs. 20,000 and upwards, requiring 18 months’ notice of withdrawal, six per cont. 
mowed. 

DILL on LONDON, SCOTLAND, and IRELAND granted at the r 
jawed wml cashed on any of the Bank's Branches or Correspondent 

OVERNMENT and’ other SECURETIES received for safe enstody. 

PURCHASES and SALES of GOVERNMENT PAPER, STO! vl SHARES effected, 

LOANS and CASH CREDITS x 1, and PROMISSORY NOTES diseountod on upp 
ecurity. 

rary other ddeserip' 


ling raves of the day. DRAFTS 


BANK OF UPPER INDIA, LIMITED 
ESTABLISHED, OCTOBER 1862. 


Registered under Act XIX. of 1867, and Act VIL. of 1860. 
HEAD OFFICE: MEERUT. Branch: LUCKNOW, 


London and other Remittances. 
e Union Bank of London, and nal Ranks of Scotland 
mbay, and Madra H 1 tions in Ind 
Bille f 1 only be granted le on demantl, a 
for a longes term than four months after sight. 
‘The Bank, whenever d, will transmit the First of Exchan rect to England, on being 
furnished with the correet address of the party to whom the remittan forward 


Deposit Rules. 

Fixed Deposits are received on the following terms 

5 per cent,, requiring 8 months’ notice of withdrawal 
eae. * " 

‘he 3 and 4 per cent. Deposits may be available to the Banks ills on London. 

Ihe Bank reserves to itself, the paying off any of the above Deposits, itying 
the torms by giving one month's notic 

Ro instruction be given as to the approprintion of a Deposit noted for withdrawal, it will, on 
expiry ofthe term of notice, be placed to credit of the depositor in ing Deposit. 

No interest flowed on Floating Deposits, 

Loans and Cash Credits are granted on approved personal and other secnrity. 

A’charge. of Hight Annas ig made on every Deposit. Account, and One Rupee on every Loun 
Account, wb the end of the half-year. 

Government and other Securities. 

‘The Bank undertake the safe custody of Government Paper aud certificates of Shares in Joint 
Stock Companies, and withdraw the interest of Dividends hereou, as declared half-yearly, when 
nuthorised to do so, and remit the same by its own Bills, and also sell or invest, in these Securitios 
for Constituents, 

For farther particulars, apply to Agent, and the undersigned. 
Bang ov Urenn tepua, Lrwiren. 3 

‘Meerut, 12th Novetaber 1885, 


W. McLEAVY, Munoger, 


THE “CIVIL AND MILITARY GAZETTE 


UBSCRIPTION. 


In Apyance Ix ARRE 


early kot Yearly 
Half-yearly neyo: Half-yearly 
Quarterly... eee ae 16 Quarterly 


Monthly... “ Monthily 


SINGLE COPY, FOUR ANNAS. 


In the event of no pericd Leing fixed by a Subscriber to the daily issue, he 
put down for the shortest period of oxy Nosti, and is charged continuously s 
Monthly rates until Subseription is stopped by letter. 


Ga? Great laxity in the interpretation of the. term 


“in advance” Wei 
observed by a large number of Subscribers, whe 


sing 
vemittanoes ave made wt periods 
ontirely at variance with the intention o! expression when the terms of 


Subscription were framed, notice is now given that the Subscription at the lower 
rates is payable n advance, ‘Tho utmost “x allowable in future to 
Subscribers who continue their Subscription from term to term will be—in the ease 
Of ANNUAL Subscribers, ftco months; Wane-yEALY Subscribers, one month; Qvan- 
TERLY Subscribers, a fortnight ; MonTuULY Subscriber week. After the expiration 
of these periods, the higher vatex will be charged for the full term of Subscription ; 
and Bills} will be iasued accordir which must be ed before the absolute 
oxpiration of the term for which the higher rate has been agreed to and char 


Should no notice be given of the Subscriber's intention to ceu 
Subscriber nt the end of any period, it will be assumed he desives to renew his 
Subscription for a further period, and the Paper will accordingly be continued. 


bei 


CONTRACT ADVERTISING RATES, PER MONTH. 


For a 
whole 


or one. | For one 
quarter | eighth ot | Steeuth 


Colann. | Column, | Column: | a Columm|: oto 
Column, 


Rs, 
insertions a Weok 20 
18 
15 
12 


CASUAL ADVERTISEMENTS —Four annas per line, brevior space. 
The minimum charge is One Rupee. 
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BALL, HOBSON & Co, 


THE MALL, UMBALLA. 


See 
“THE NEVER-FAILING REMEDY” 
For all Affections of the Lungs and Air Passages, 


“PECTORAL BALSAM.” 


An Infallible Specific for Conghs, Colds, Hoarsen Difieulty of Breathing. 
Diphtheria, Aoute and Chronic Pneumonia, Plauritis, Senile Caiarrh, Emphyseme, 
shana, Spitting of Blood, and Consumption in all its stages: 


Price, Rs. 2 per bottle, small; and Rs. 3-8 » size—double quantity than in 


ee 
CARBOLIC MOUTH-WASH. 


It is antiseptic, det t, emollient, and tonic in its propertics, 
, instantly removes all offensive s eding from dise 
teeth, and is a specific for sare of solt or ling gums, obsti 
venation of the thront accompanied by fotor of the i 

and all ulceration or other affection of the mouth and it 

Cpolie Mouth-Wash is also the best dentif and tooth-cleanser extant. 


To be had everywhere in bottles at Rs. 2 each. 


pe ee 
JEYES’ PERFECT PURIFIER. 


Certified that Je Purifier has been extensively tried in this Cantonment, 
and that it has proved to be the best ‘iizinfectant T have yet seen, especially for 
dry weather. 

Upata, (Sa.) B.C TEMPLE, 
21st April 1885. Cantonment Magistrate. 

The perfect Parifie undoubtedly the best Disinfectant nnd Insect-destroyer 
in the world. It is specially recommended for use by all se who take an 
interest in gardenin: 

A gentleman, w ge fr i, say’ “Tt is invaluable in the ca 
of white ants, My roses are now a z in Rawalpindi, and T entire! 
attribute their health to the use of the Parifi 


Wilms WELLINGTON BOOT VARNISH, 


For! Dress Boots ani shoes: To rendat old Pet mn’ Leather or ordina’y Boots 
and Shoes as good as the nev Leather. 


Full directions with each bottle. Price per bottle, Re. 1-3. 


_—_—_————— 
THE MAGIC CORN SOLVENT. 


qtystmoxtar.—* Sabaranpar, 8th July 18 e 1d me four bottles of 
This is not fo elf, but for fri a commended it to. 
fining ond trying all sorts of Cora Plasters. and Solvents for 

C say that yours is the only ful Solvent I have ever 


In bottles, at Re. 1-4 each. 


